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A SERIOUS CHARGE 


W. W. CHARTERS 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


= factor that is now ushering 
in the new era in the education of 
teachers has an adventurous history of 
nearly two hundred years. Accepted 
implicitly since schooling began, it 
was first enunciated by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in 1762 in his Emile. Prior 
to the time of that erratic philos- 
opher, the assumption was that the 
aim of education was the mastery of 
subects by children. He introduced 
the revolutionary concept that the aim 
of education was the development of 
children, and in his naive way he 
claimed that children developed best 
when they were isolated from the 
conventions, knowledge, and dis- 
ciplines of civilization. 

This concept of a child-centered 
education has had its natural his- 
torical evolution. Specifically, Pes- 
talozzi made his contribution of 
concrete learning, Froebel added his 
refinements, lesser educators carried 
on the idea and applied it in new 
situations, and latterly Dewey in his 
School and Society, his demonstration 
school, and his voluminous writings 
has given the concept its current 
vogue. His followers, numbering 
most of the teachers of America, are 
Now in thousands of centers carry- 
ing on studies, research, and investi- 


gations into the implications of 
what the concept of growth of chil- 
dren means to the structure of 
American education. 

In my judgment the development 
of this concept is unsettling the or- 
derly historical development of edu- 
cation. The new factor, the thorough 
understanding of children, had been 
accepted as a paper objective in the 
training of teachers from the begin- 
ning, but its emergence as a technique 
of education slipped into the litera- 
ture of education in noticeable 
fashion when in 1935 the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
published its Thirty-Fourth Year- 
book, entitled Educational Diagnosis. 

Diagnosis has a medical origin. 
It connotes intimate knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology, diseases, 
conditions, tests—all the mysterious 
realm of medical investigation and 
practice. In education it implies a 
necessity for a similar acquaintance 
with the functions and structures of 
the minds of children, their mental 
pathologies, their urges, drives, and 
complexes. Some of the vast amount 
of data that teachers must have if 
they are to understand the children 
with whom they deal are known, but 
some are known by nobody and are 
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fair game, therefore, for educational the human mind of such slight im F jnst 
and psychological research for dec- portance, but assuredly it is not the maj 


ades and centuries to come. fault of education that educators ate f gler 

It is inevitable that with the evo- not yet alive to the importance of F tea 
lution of the idea of diagnosis, this understanding. dan 
growth, and development, we must But however charitable one may § sion 


have a new body of subject matter be to the deficiencies of his brothers | the 
introduced into teacher-training cur- in-the-craft, it yet remains that edu. J ere 
riculums. cation is neglecting its fundamental F and 

I agree in part with those teachers _ bases. I shall mention three. teac 
of subjects in colleges of liberal arts The first is the field of clinica J only 
who maintain that the mastery of psychology. The currently required quai 
subject matter is a sufficient training courses in psychology and educa f gan 
for teachers and that courses in edu- tional psychology with credit content fF mui 
cation are chiefly thin collections of of six to ten semester-hours are A 
methods of instruction and adminis- _ respectable descriptions of the classi- } jg ¢] 
tration which can normally be cal analysis of the human mind into J ogy 
picked up on the job by an average _ the processes of sensation, perception, hay. 
teacher. But the point at which I part and memory, with a slim chapter on } men 
company is the assumption that this _ the abstract rules of habit formation, J com 
need be the case. If courses in educa- the emotions, and the principles of }  psyc 
tion are bodies of superficial meth- the learning process. But when one | ter , 
ods, it is the error of educators but compares these pallid analyses of | hear 
not the fault of education. the human mind with the squirming, | habj 

Education has its unique and basic laughing, crying children that face | mov 
body of materials just as the other the teacher, the verbal descriptions of J plan 
professions have. The special field the textbooks become unrecognizabie phy: 
of education is a knowledge of the and futile. The approximate equiv- } last 
human mind and particularly the alent of nothing is said in the text: may 
minds of children. It is unfortunate books about conflicts, complexes, | taki 
that while a doctor-in-training inferiority, prestige, fantasies, malad- } trac 
spends 75 of 125 semester hours in justments, ambitions, rivalries, | cont 
his four-year course on the anatomy, _repressions, inhibitions, friendships, } chil, 
physiology, and pathology of the submission, ascendancy, and the | use 
human body, the teacher-in-training scores of phases of psychological ex | com 
devotes only 6 to 10 hours on psy- perience which drive the child and | ete 
chology and educational psychology influence his behavior with irresist- | dise 
which deal with the anatomy, phys- ible power. The expanding wealth of E 
iology, and pathology of the human data in the field of clinical psychol- first 
mind. It is unfortunate that educa- ogy and psychiatry is a closed book | exar 
tors consider an understanding of to teachers so far as teacher-training } that 
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institutions are concerned. A teacher 
may learn a bit about these subtle 
elements through experience in 
teaching, by desultory and often 
dangerous reading, and in an occa- 
sional elective course when he has 
the time to take it after he has cov- 
ered the required courses in theory 
and practice. But at best the bright 
teacher throughout his life gains 
only an empirical and amateurish ac- 
quaintance with this base of under- 
standing, the typical teacher re- 
mains in ignorance to his death. 

A second base which we neglect 
is the contributory field of physiol- 
ogy and nutrition—the data that 
have extensive influence on the 
mental behavior of children. The 
conventional course in educational 
psychology usually contains a chap- 
ter of ten pages or so on vision and 
hearing and the physical basis of 
habit; and this in the face of enor- 
mous strides that bio-chemistry, 
glandular therapy, nutrition, and 
physiology have been making in the 
last quarter of a century. Lazy boys 
may be changed to model pupils by 
taking iodine pills or thyroid ex- 
tracts, excitable girls may become 
controlled by change of diet, dull 
children may become bright by the 
use of pituitary extracts, and whole 
communities may be raised by the 
extermination of the hookworm 
disease. 

Every maladjusted child should 
first be given a thorough physical 
examination with the expectation 
that a substantial proportion of his 
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difficulties may be controlled by 
physical remedies. 

Yet this enormous mass of ma- 
terials might just as well be non- 
existent so far as teacher-training 
institutions are concerned. Teachers 
graduate by the tens of thousands 
completely ignorant of these mat- 
ters. They are too busy mastering 
subjects and learning the theory and 
practice of teaching to become ac- 
quainted with the facts on which 
effective methods must be grounded. 

Not only should educational 
method be based upon psychology 
and physiology, but it has a third 
base in sociology. To be sure, we 
treat the sociological base of educa- 
tion somewhere in our education 
courses in abstract fashion. But I am 
referring to the extended use of 
sociology in two directions—social- 
case work and the techniques for 
understanding a community. 

The troubles and strengths of 
children are not completely under- 
stood without a knowledge of their 
homes. Disruption in the home, par- 
ental conflicts, untidiness, poverty, 
malnutrition, quarrels with brothers 
and sisters, lack of prestige in the 
neighborhood, gangs, pool halls, 
streets—all infect the sensitive fibers 
of children’s personalities and when 
understood explain some of their 
school troubles. Parental happiness, 
well-ordered homes, harmony, good 
food, good standing, wholesome 
associates, likewise explain the 
superiority of many children. 

Again, teachers who graduate and 
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teach in communities different in 
mores from those in which they were 
reared are conditioned to look upon 
them as peculiar and as such to be 
treated without sympathetic under- 
standing. If they have the techniques 
for understanding the mores and 
patterns of the community in which 
they live and by which their children 
are conditioned, they immediately 
develop understanding and the poise 
that comes from knowledge. This 
social basis of education, too, is 
slighted in required courses and in 
many institutions is ignored. 

To these three illustrations of 
neglected bases I could add others: 
a familiar and broadened under- 
standing of American culture and 
civilization to integrate and supple- 
ment the teacher’s knowledge of 
subjects and fragments of subjects 
which he has mastered in the high 
school and college; anthropology, to 
explain the evolution of the insti- 
tutions, mores, and conventions 
which dominate the cultures in 
which children and teachers live; 
and comparative psychology and 
biology to illuminate the funda- 
mental, hardmouthed drives of ex- 
perience, such as hunger and repro- 
duction. 

Some may say that our courses are 
now overcrowded and that there is 
no time for this material. The answer 
is either of two or both. First, I am 
convinced that if we had the cour- 
age to functionalize our subjects 
(mathematics, French, or botany) 
and build courses which would be 
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focused on competency in teaching 
rather than on majors and academic 
respectability in colleges of arts and 
sciences, we could save enough 
time in a course of four years to care 
for these additions for the present at 
least. Second, if it takes more time 
properly to train teachers, a fifth 
year could easily be added. Tha 
condition is coming rapidly. 

Pragmatic readers will imme. 
diately ask what can be done about 
the situation if the thesis is accepted. 
First, in each of the contributoy 
areas a collecting agency can bk 
formed. It can be composed of three 
or four experts in the field who know 
enough about education to selec 
the facts, principles, and sources of 
significance in understanding chil. 
dren, and an expert in education 
who knows enough about the 
contributory field to check the selec. 
tions. 

That is a simple and quite ade 
quate beginning tersely expressed in 
principle with the details to be 
worked out by those engaged in the 
enterprise. There is no doubt that 
textbooks could be on the market in 
five years. Indeed, some more or less 
adequate books are now available. 
The task is neither expensive not 
difficult. 

It is clear to me that the currents 
of professional training that have 
moved with regularity for the last 
century are now being impacted by 
this other current springing from the 
concept of Rousseau. That fresh 
current will carry us on into a new 
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the possession of our distinctive pro- own or any contributory field. 


W. W. Charters is Director, Bureau of Educational 

Research, Ohio State University. Reported from the 

Journal of Higher Education, VIII (October, 1937), 
351-56. 
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Cyetent Cuotations : 


C. C. GOLDRING, Superintendent, Toronto, Ontario, Public 
Schools: ‘‘A Montreal retailer recently indicated that three-fourths 
of all the people who bought in stores made ‘impulse purchases.’ 
Education for consumption is at least as important as education for 
production. Knowing how to spend dollars is as important as 


knowing how to earn them.” 


Jim TULLY, author: “I can’t say too much for our public libraries. 
They are the real democracies of America. There the tramp boy 
and the fellow who's escaping from the tentacles of despair can 
find a retreat. I can’t say too much for libraries and their women 
attendants for without them I could never have been. Why, I 
opened and closed the Peter Cooper Library here in New York one 
whole winter. . . . It kept me off the streets and made me forget 


hunger. It gave me an environment I couldn’t find elsewhere.” 


CHARLES H. Jupp, Professor of Education, University of Chicago: 
“The American educational institution which attempts to maintain 
a Latin-geometry curriculum is deceiving itself and its patrons by 
wearing the last tattered fragments of the toga of aristocracy. 
What this country needs, and needs sorely, is liberal education 


appropriate to presentday life.” 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor, New York University: “I 
believe in the value of eternal principles but I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the general education good for an Englishman in the 
eighteenth century is the best kind of education for young men and 


women in New York City in the twentieth century.” 






fessional area—an understanding of 
oughly established there, we shall be children based upon all the estab- 
able to claim by right of cultivation lished information that exists in our 





JUDGMENTS OF PARENTS CONCERNING AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


In School and Society 


dix parents of more than 7,000 
pupils in widely scattered secondary 
schools in the United States are well 
satisfied with the schools attended by 
their sons and daughters. They are 
best satisfied because of their convic- 
tion that these schools develop good 
character; almost as well satisfied 
because of the training given in good 
citizenship, the friendliness and 
helpfulness of the teachers, and the 
general quality of teaching. They are 
least satisfied with the vocational 
training and vocational guidance 
furnished by these schools. The par- 
ents of pupils in large schools are 
somewhat better satisfied than those 
of pupils in small schools. The par- 
ents of pupils in private secondary 
schools are far better satisfied than 
those of pupils in public high schools. 

These are a few of the interesting 
and significant results of an extensive 
investigation recently completed by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, as part of its na- 
tion-wide study and evaluation of 
many aspects of the work of 200 
secondary schools. Of this group of 
200 schools, 168 were public, 32 
were private; 175 were accredited, 
25 were not. 

Parents were sent 20,481 return- 
able cards in this investigation, and 
about one-third replied. The per- 
centage of replies varied widely from 
less than 10 percent in one rural 
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school to 89 percent in one larg 
urban school. Fifty-five percent of 
the parents of private school pupil 
returned their cards; 31 percent of 
those of public school pupils. It is 
probable that replies were received, 
on the whole, from the more inter. 
ested parents and those best qualified 
to express intelligent judgment. 

On the whole, the parents showed 
a marked degree of discrimination. 
Less than one-fifth of them placed al 
their evaluations in a single column, 
Many who did so wrote explanatory 
letters justifying this unanimity of 
judgment on all items. Several hun- 
dred added comments of various 
sorts on their cards, and several wrote 
extended personal letters. The com- 
ments could almost be used as an 
auxiliary scale for judging schools. 
They varied from: 

The finest school for boys in the 
U. S. 

One hundred percent in every way, 
I feel. 

Think our school system splendid 
and am very grateful for it. 

To: 

Darned poor! 

The poorest school on earth! 

There could be no school on earth 
that the quality of teaching is s0 
poor. From a moral standpoint n0 
words could describe it. I sacrificed 
two of my children. Every teachet 
should be thrown out. 
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Perhaps it is to be expected that 
parents would rate their children’s 
schools somewhat high, partly 
through local loyalties, partly from 
ignorance of the characteristics of 
really superior schools. Other evi- 
dence gathered by the Cooperative 
Study indicates that the evaluations 
for most of the schools are some- 
what high. Nevertheless, a good deal 
of discrimination is shown, as indi- 
cated by the fact that only a 
quarter of the ratings are ‘“‘exceed- 
ingly satisfactory,” and more than 7 
percent are “not very satisfactory” or 
“exceedingly unsatisfactory.” More 
significant than the total ratings are 
the variations in judgment shown for 
the 12 different features evaluated. 

The scores of individual schools, 
of course, varied far more than the 
large group summarized in the 
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table. The highest percentage of sat- 
isfaction found was 91.1 for a 
private girls’ school in the South; the 
lowest was 54.3 for a public school 
in the Middle West. In general the 
greatest degree of satisfaction was 
found in the South; the least for 
schools in the Northwest. 

When classified by size there is a 
small but persistent tendency for 
larger schools, both public and pri- 
vate, to rank higher than smaller 
ones. Differences in the accredited 
and nonaccredited schools are very 
slight. If there is a real difference in 
the quality of these schools, it is 
clear that evidence of the difference 
must be found in some other way 
than the judgment of parents. 

Some of these results raise a 
question as to the competence of 
parents to make valid judgments. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REPLIES RECEIVED FROM PARENTS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SENIORS 
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Where they are based on lack of full 
knowledge of what the schools are 
actually doing and of a basis of com- 
parison with other superior schools 
they suggest the importance of a 
better plan of interpreting the school 
to the parents. 

The most frequent parental crit- 
icism, written in on the cards many 
times, was that teachers were too 
old for their work. The most fre- 
quent criticism of instructional 
methods was that of excessive home 
work. The quotations reveal various 
attitudes: 

Teachers too old and sarcastic. 

All secondary schools are deficient 
in the four fundamentals. 

Would like stricter discipline. 

Too much communism. Being 
taught to disregard parents. 

I challenge a committee from the 
State Board to examine my son, now 
graduated, in the subjects he is sup- 
posed to have taken. 

If my opinion amounts to any- 
thing, we need a better grade of 
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to be any. Pretty hard to ask childra 
to be upright when teachers x 
nothing. 

Teachers are salary grabbers, Py 
attention only to policing. Have » 


other interest. All teachers here ar} 


alike. 

We consider ourselves 
judges, because our daughter hy 
attended eight schools, due to bus. 
ness transfers. (Rated ‘“exceedingh 
satisfactory” for all 12 features.) 

We are frankly delighted wit 
what this school has done for ow 
girls. 

The only suggestion I can mak 
is that all home work be abolished. 

The education is too scrappy and 
undigested — too diffused, jus 
enough to produce dislike. 

Find this school far ahead in mor 
upbuilding of any school I hare 
visited. 

I feel that the children are made 
to fit the school rather than the 
school to fit the children. 


Walter C. Eells is Coordinator, Cooperative Study 

of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Reported from School and Society, XLVI (Septem- 
ber 25, 1937), 409-16. 
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At IGH school enrolments in the United States have virtually 
doubled every 10 years since 1890, according to the Office of 
Education. The 1890 high school enrolment of 203,000 
pupils has climbed to more than 6,500,000, an all-time high 
for the secondary school population. Nevertheless, the per- 
centage of increase in public high school registration has 
begun to decline, although the total number of students in 


secondary schools is still on the upward trend. 
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THE CONTINUING CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


7. financial crisis in our schools 
accompanying the economic depres- 
sion, but today considerably lessened, 
has been followed by another one, 
more critical because it is less obvious. 
We are now confronted with the 


"question as to whether our schools 











can remain intellectually free from 
the control of narrow political and 
partisan interests. If we must choose 
between a school system starved for 
financial support and yet free from 
partisan domination, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, a school 
system on which billions are lavished 
and yet which remains intellectually 
enslaved, let us have faith and the 
courage to choose the school of pover- 
tyand freedom. A school with miser- 
able fiscal support can at least do 
little harm; an enslaved school sys- 
tem is the first and most deadly 
weapon of tyranny. 

When we ask that the schools be 
left free, we surely do not mean that 
in the ultimate analysis the people 
and their representatives in boards of 
education should not have authority 
over the conduct of the schools. We 
do mean, however, that this authority 
shall be exerted only in the long- 
range public interest and that it shall 
not interfere with honest efforts to be 
impartial and realistic in teaching or 
with the detail of an effective admin- 
istration of the educational process. 

That these conditions of freedom 
do not prevail throughout the country 
is only too obvious. We are con- 


fronted with the tendency of many 
state legislators to attempt to set up 
the curriculum which shall be taught 
in the public schools. When this 
policy is once adopted, each minority 
pressure group in the community 
seeks to have its special interest 
taught in the schools. Another chal- 
lenge to freedom is the effort of 
political interests to make public edu- 
cation one of the subordinate de- 
partments within the municipal 
government. The same trend is evi- 
dent in colleges and universities. 
Especially since 1929 a tendency has 
developed which places the govern- 
ing boards of state colleges, normal 
schools, and universities more or less 
completely under the control of the 
state executive officials. 

Some of the cogent reasons why 
the schools should not be made a 
mere appendage to the work of the 
city government, nor the colleges to 
the state governments, have recently 
been stated in a report by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. [See 
the EDUCATION DicEsT, II:10 (June, 
1937), 1-6.—Editor.} I shall draw 
heavily on this report in the discus- 
sion at this point. 

Education is distinguished from 
other public services by obligations 
of its own. Education underlies and 
sustains all public services. But there 
are some extremists who would make 
education a mere branch of the gen- 
eral administration, headed by a 
single political officer and financed 
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as a division of the general budget. 
This proposal, advocated on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency, is 
a subtle and often unrecognized at- 
tack upon the degree of indepen- 
dence which the schools in a free 
country must possess. 


mocracy. The schools should not be 
placed beyond the reach of the popu- 
lar verdict. We seek merely a pro- 
tection against the pressure of active 
and vociferous minorities and even 
against temporary majorities which 
secure control of the executive and 
legislative departments at particular 
moments on issues other than those 
of education. 

With respect to scientific subjects 
of instruction, education is indepen- 
dent of political action at the polls. 
Even in the domain of the humani- 
ties there are large bodies of authen- 
tic and exact knowledge which no 
political party can repeal. In such 
subjects as history and economics, 
ideas foreign to the present thought 
of the community will inevitably 
come. To state and describe such the- 
ories with exactness requires a spirit 
foreign to the disputes of partisan- 
ship. Finally, education carries re- 
sponsibilities which outrun the for- 
tunes of annual elections. Education 
is rooted in eternity despite its 
proper affiliation with the events of 
the day. 

Another attack on the freedom of 
the schools is to be found in the 
current wave of legislation advocat- 
ing the enactment of special loyalty 
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In this there is no denial of de- 





























Regulations requiring teachers to tak 
a pledge of loyalty or an oath ¢ 
allegiance are enforced in 21 stats 
and the District of Columbia. Two 
thirds of the present requirement 
or 14 oaths, have been put into fore 
since 1929. 

The simplest and oldest oath is; 
pledge “to support” the United 
States Constitution and the constitu. 
tion of the state. Two state laws ar 
of this type. Five areas require teach 
ets to swear “to defend” the Const 
tution. Seven states add to the con- 
stitutional pledge the requirement 
“to teach by precept and example’ 
love, respect, and /or undivided alleg. 
iance to: (1) the national flag, (2) 
the state flag, (3) law and orde, 
(4) the government, and/or (5) 
American institutions. Prescriptions 
designed to prevent the study of 
specific theories of government and 
economics are found in two units 
Both were enacted last year. Severe 
penalties are stated in the oath laws 
of three states. 

We need only look abroad to se 
how quickly a political cause can 
seize the public schools for its own 
purposes. But it is not our busines 
to condemn others; besides, there 
may be a beam in our own eye. Les 
than a year ago a national organiz- 
tion, in convention assembled in the 
nation’s capital, declared by formal 
resolution that every state legislature 
should enact laws exacting an oath 
from teachers to “refrain from dis 
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cussion of political and social con- 
troversial topics in the public 
schools.” 

It is a common fallacy to assume 
that teachers are the ones who should 
be alarmed, first and most acutely, by 
this tendency. The public has acted 
as though academic freedom were of 
first advantage to the teaching pro- 
fession. Nothing, however, could be 
further from the truth. The schools 
of this country do not belong to the 
teachers. The people as a whole own 
the public schools. The real issue is 
not the rights of teachers, but the 
tight of the public to have an effec- 
tive school program. 

As future citizens, children can 
scarcely be taught too soon to discuss 
issues intelligently, to assemble and 
weigh evidence, and to reach wise 
decisions. Education which avoids 
controversial issues is really conser- 
vative indoctrination, because it 
teaches, by implication, that existing 
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conditions are perfect and that 
change is wrong. 

The function of schools in a de- 
mocracy is not solely to transmit the 
culture of one generation to another. 
American education has a more stren- 
uous function. It seeks to free the 
mind, not to bind it; it seeks to create 
tolerance, not smug self-satisfaction ; 
it seeks to sow the seeds of inde- 
pendent thinking which are the only 
guarantors of progress. The effort to 
keep teachers and the schools out of 
the current of affairs arises from the 
mistaken notion that schools should 
be cloistered institutions, impractical, 
and unimportant. 

The great danger is that our free- 
dom in education may be allowed to 
go by default. Let us remind our- 
selves that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, that every tyranny 
begins with tyranny over the mind 
of man, that no nation can remain 
free while its schools are enslaved. 


William G. Carr is Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association, and Secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Reported from an 
address before the National Education Association, 
June 28, 1937, at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Jue Government Printing Office’s best seller is the Class- 
room Growth Record of which over two million copies have 
been sold. High up on the list also are Diet for the School 
Child of which 443,534 have been sold and Cardinal Prin- 
_ of Secondary Education of which 129,820 have been 
sold. 





AN ADMINISTRATIVE INCIDENT 


J. D. Fats 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


“fe VERY crisis is met long before 
it occurs, or else it is not met at all. 
The most successful school adminis- 
trator is one who can anticipate the 
problems of the future, and work 
out solutions of them before the 
time of crisis comes. No superin- 
tendent ever won or lost at a board 
meeting; he either won or lost long 
before the board met. 

Here is how one superintendent 
met a crisis which many have been 
called on to face in recent years: 

This superintendent, with the co- 
operation of an able board—all of 
them college men—had made the 
school system of X one of the best 
in the state. Very high professional 
standards were maintained in the 
selection of teachers, and the result 
was an exceptionally excellent staff. 

Then came the depression. Over 
a hundred recent graduates of X 
high school who had prepared them- 
selves to be teachers returned to the 
city with teaching certificates, but 
usually with no teaching experience. 
They began to clamor for jobs. 

No fault could be found with the 
employed teachers as teachers. But 
the unemployed and inexperienced 
teachers began a campaign to change 
the basis of teacher selection from 
professional competence to need of a 
job. And here they found a point they 
could attack. A good many of those 
teaching were married women. The 
system had always given a slight pref- 
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erence to unmarried women, othe 
things being equal, and on this sele. 
tive basis the married teachers nu. 
urally were a superior group. Th 
had been retained because they wer 
the best. But the young unemployed 
teachers, using as their slogans: “th 
married woman’s place is in th 
home,” and “the married teache 
spends too much time tooking afte 
her family,” soon began to make thei 
influence felt. They called on friend 
and relatives to help them put pres 
sure on the board, and it was no 
long before the board members begu 
to yield to this propaganda. 

The question of married teacher 
soon became a burning issue. It got 
most of the attention at board met 
ings. From month to month tk 
pressure on the board became great, 
until most of the members were about 
converted to the belief that they hid 
been elected to distribute publi 
funds to the needy rather than t 
employ the best teachers they couli 
secure. 

At last the board called a speci 
meeting to make a final decision 
the question. One member made: 
speech condemning married teachers 
The others nodded agreement. I 
looked as if it were all over except 
for the formality of voting. Th 
chairman turned to the superintet 
dent and asked if he had anything 0 
say. The crisis had come. 

The superintendent rose. He hel 
























in his hands a paper which repre- 
sented months of labor, and he had 
in his mind a proposal which repre- 
sented months of thought. The paper 
stated the results of a study of the 
relative classroom efficiency of the 
married and unmarried teachers in 
the system. Its verdict was in favor 
of the married teachers by a good 
margin. The survey had been scien- 
tifically conducted, and there was no 
questioning its results. Before hand- 
ing it to the board, the superinten- 
dent merely reminded them briefly of 
the years they had spent together 
building their school system, chiefly 
on the philosophy: ‘“‘As is the teacher, 
so is the school.” 

When the survey had been di- 
gested, he made his proposal. It was 
that any candidate for a teaching po- 
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sition be allowed to try out as a 
“cadet” for one semester, under 
direct supervision. Of these cadets, 
those who could meet the system's 
high standards would be few enough 
that they could be employed from 
year to year. 

The survey of the relative effi- 
ciency of the married and single 
teachers convinced the board; the 
proposal of a cadet system offered 
them a way out of their difficult po- 
sition. With sighs of relief they voted 
down the proposal to discharge the 
married teachers. 

The superintendent, congratulated 
by the chairman on the way he had 
risen to the occasion, was thinking 
to himself: “Rzsen to it, nothing— 
I've been climbing to it for six 
months.” 


State Teachers College. Reported from the Peabody 


J. D. Falls is Dean of Men, Morehead, Kentucky, | 


Journal of Education, XV (July, 1937), 1-5. 
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J uis year’s army of persons seeking higher education in our 
colleges and universities, in all probability, will be the largest 
on record. Higher education institutions today register nearly 
1,000 students per 100,000 population, or about 1 in every 
100 persons. The Office of Education points out, however, 
that although the increase in college and university enrolments 
since 1900 has been very marked, the increase has been much 
less marked than that in high school enrolments. In fact the 
percentage of high school graduates entering college has been 


decreasing since 1900. 








THE NEGAUNEE READING EXPERIMENT 


RUTH C, SCHOONOVER 


In the English Journal 


= | SURVEY in our school in 
1927-28 indicated that books adapted 
to the majority of pupils in a grade 
were too difficult for some, too easy 
for others. Requiring pupils to read 
books which were boresome, distaste- 
ful, or too difficult, established an 
unnatural situation. Too many com- 
pleted their required reading per- 
functorily, then either read nothing 
else, or turned to trash. In many in- 
stances exposure to good literature 
failed to “‘take.’’ Requiring pupils to 
read good books does not necessarily. 
instill in them a desire for good 
books. Pupils were denied sufficient 
freedom of choice. By restricting this 
freedom we were hampering the de- 
velopment of tastes and judgment 
which we sought to inculcate. 
Accordingly, a number of changes 
were inaugurated. We decided that 
the funds we were investing in mul- 
tiple copies of a comparatively small 
list of titles could be spent to better 
advantage for single copies of a 
larger number. The room libraries 
were enlarged by about 300 new 
books for each grade, and additional 
shelf space was provided in the 
English classroom. The investment 
required was $28 per pupil. The 
annual maintenance cost was $800, or 
about $1.85 per pupil. Five minutes 
at the beginning of each class period 
was set aside for drawing and re- 
turning books. The use of appraisal 
cards by which the pupil indicated his 
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reaction to a book by checking mul. 
tiple-choice responses was begun, 
At first, credit was given for the 
reading done. Later this was discon. 
tinued; no incentive other than the 
probability of enjoyment was pro- 
vided. Every temptation to falsify te. 
ports was, as far as possible, re. 
moved. 

The effect of these changes was 
soon apparent. From 1928 to 1931 
the average number of books read 
per pupil went up from 15 to 55. It 
has since remained fairly constant at 
the latter figure. 

Special attention was given to the 
needs of the group which may be 
designated as “‘literate nonreaders,” 
In adult life, this class—all too large 
in number—is, by its very existence, 
a living reproach to the schools from 
which it comes. The pupils are not 
emotionally immature, unintelligent, 
or unschooled, but for one reason or 
another they find little or no pleasure 
in reading during childhood. For 
these pupils whose reading tastes had 
not kept pace with their years, easier 
books were provided; many, in fact 
that had little or no literary merit. It 
was our theory that even very light 
reading, if not negative, was better 
than none. In almost every instance, 
after reading several books of this 
type, these pupils could be led gradu- 
ally to higher levels, until a taste for 
better books was acquired. 

During the school year 1934-35 
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the writer conducted an investigation 
to determine the merits of this plan 
of recreational reading. The cumu- 
lative record of each of 56 seniors 
during the 6-year period was ob- 
tained. From these records it was 
ascertained how many books read by 
each were to be found on 3 approved 
reading lists. If a book appeared on 
all 3 it was assumed that it was one 
having the approval of virtually all 
educators and librarians. The same 
would be true to a lesser degree of 
titles appearing on 2 lists, or 1. 

This study indicated that the liter- 
ate nonreader can be corrected. Dur- 
ing the 6-year period, these 56 pupils 
read an average of 264 books each. 
Only one read fewer than 85. The 
group also read 1,519 books of non- 
fiction, not included in the foregoing. 

Mere exposure to good reading 
material is not enough for all pupils. 
Book clinics and a certain amount 
of systematization were necessary to 
make reading popular in this group. 
With these aids, however, the follow- 
ing results were obtained: Of the 
books available in the room libraries 
47.5 percent were unlisted, yet only 
26.4 percent of their reading was 
from unlisted books. 

Individual differences, too subjec- 
tive to be easily analyzed, rather than 
teading efficiency or intelligence, 
seem to be the real determinants in 
teading enjoyment. The slow pupils 
tad as many three-list, two-list, 
one-list, and unlisted books as those 
of higher intelligence. Also, the 
teading of listed and unlisted books 
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was generally distributed. The vora- 
cious reader sampled all types of 
fiction liberally, the limited readers 
sampled all types sparingly. 

The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween IQ and total number of books 
read is +-.134, which indicates that 
very little correlation exists. The 
most intelligent person ranked 18 
in number of books read, while the 
least intelligent person ranked 17. 
Intelligence is apparently not a de- 
termining factor in volume. 

Neither does reading ability imply 
an inclination to read. The correla- 
tion between reading score and total 
number of books read is +-.079. The 
pupil ranking first in the number of 
books read also ranked first in read- 
ing efficiency, with a score of 140 on 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test; 
but the pupil with a score of 78 
ranked 17 in number of books read. 

The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween scholarship and total number 
of books read is +-.272, which indi- 
cates very little relation between 
these two factors. The student who 
ranked first in scholarship ranked 45 
in number of books read, while the 7 
pupils who ranked lowest in scholar- 
ship ranged from 30 to 55 in num- 
ber of books read. The most vora- 
cious reader of all ranked sixth in 
scholarship. Since these 56 pupils 
were a random choice, with IQ’s 
ranging from 83 to 120, and an 
average of 102.3, this study seems to 
prove that high scholarship does not 
always indicate a strong inclination 
to read much fiction. This fact also 
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tends to refute the argument often 
advanced by teachers that voluminous 
reading of fiction is apt to affect 
school work adversely. 

In summarizing, reading tastes are 
as personal and individual as tastes 
in food or clothing. The poorer read- 
ers should be considered clinically 
and prescribed for individually. Little 
or no concern should be felt if they 
can be interested only in worthless 
but harmless material. If their inter- 
est can be sustained, they generally 
progress to better types of literature. 

Reading is a natural interest. Pu- 
pils take to it readily if it is not made 
to appear too much like a school 
assignment. The voluntary reading 
of students should therefore be made 
to resemble a life-situation rather 
than a school-situation. 

The following conclusions are sug- 
gested by this study: 

1. The schools constitute the most 
important single factor in the devel- 
opment of literary taste and appreci- 
ation of pupils. 


2. The manner in which theschool 
reading program is administered is 


the most important single factor in f 
determining whether pupils will ac. [ 


quire an abiding interest in reading 


as a leisure activity, or whether they f 


will tend, as adults, to become literate 
nonreaders. 

3. Mere exposure to an enriched 
reading environment will ensure that 
a certain percentage of pupils will 
become good readers. 

4. By providing psychologically 
sound incentives other than coercion, 
rewards, exemptions, and marks, it is 
possible to insure practically 100 per- 
cent participation and interest in a 
reading program. 

5. For maximum success, the en- 
riched reading program should begin 
in the primary grades and continue 
through high school. 

6. Pupil endorsement of books 
worth reading should be given first 
consideration if a reading environ- 
ment which is stimulating for all 
pupils is to endure. 


Ruth C. Schoonover is teacher of English in the 

Negaunee, Michigan, High School, Reported from 

the English Journal, XXVI (September, 1937), 
527-35. 
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i NROLMENTS in vocational schools operated under 
state plans in agriculture, trade and industry, and in home 
economics, increased from 164,123 in 1918 to 1,381,701 in 
1936, according to official reports to the U. S. Office of 


Education. 
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THE STUDY OF DISABILITIES IN READING 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 


In the Elementary School Journal 


7 HIS article describes the methods 
of investigating reading difficulties 
used in the Orthogenic School of the 
University of Chicago. This school 
serves as a laboratory for the study of 
retardation in learning or malad- 
justment in behavior or personality. 
Inability to read is commonly asso- 
ciated with personality disturbances 
since it causes failure in school and 
results in conflicts with teachers and 
parents and in the development of 
anxieties and fears. The child is 
usually referred for study because of 
disturbances of personality or con- 
duct, but the difficulty in reading is, 
in many cases, the underlying cause 
and the point of attack. 

Accordingly, routine tests are giv- 
en all children on entrance. When a 
reading difficulty is discovered, de- 
tailed diagnosis is undertaken. A gen- 
eral achievement test in all the major 
subjects is given to measure the 
child’s general educational perform- 
ance and to compare his performance 
in various subjects. Any of several 
standardized survey tests may be 
used, but the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test or the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests are most fre- 
quently given. One of the tests used 
for further analysis of the reading 
process is the Gray Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs. The Gates Si- 
lent Reading Test is used to sample 
different types of understanding of 
teading material, as some children 


can pronounce words while failing 
to get meaning from them. Reading 
deficiencies are determined by the 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Exam- 
ination. 

If a child has not progressed far 
enough to be able to read, a reading- 
readiness test is administered. This 
measures language development, mo- 
tor control, visual ability, and other 
related factors. 

The inability to read fluently is 
often reflected in certain habits which 
can be noted merely by watching the 
child read. Some of these are: mov- 
ing the lips in silent reading, tilting 
the head in an unusual fashion, losing 
the place on the page, pointing with 
the index finger, and skipping pages. 

The causes of reading difficulties 
are as follows: 

Intellectual retardation. — While 
reading deficiency may be due to a 
specialized defect, the ability to read 
also varies with the child’s general 
intellectual ability. It is thus im- 
portant to know whether a child’s 
reading difficulty is due to the gen- 
eral level of his intelligence or to 
some special cause. A general intel- 
ligence test is therefore administered. 
Group tests are not satisfactory for 
this purpose because they presuppose, 
to some extent, ability to read. Only 
individual tests should be employed. 

Visual factors—Whether or not 
the child has yet learned to read, it is 
important to discover any visual de- 
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fects which might interfere with his 
reading. The tests used by the Ortho- 
genic School are designed to detect 
major defects in the functioning of 
each eye individually or of the two 
eyes together. These defects may ap- 
pear in the inability to recognize the 
distance of objects, to move the two 
eyes in unison, to fuse the images of 
the two eyes, or to focus clearly with 
one or the other eye. Photographic 
records of the eye-movements are 
made while the child 1s reading si- 
lently. These frequently reveal de- 
fective or immature reading habits, 
such as too frequent or too prolonged 
periods of fixation, and may contain 
diagnostic information regarding the 
cause of unsatisfactory reading speed. 

The Orthogenic School does not, 
of course, make a medical examina- 
tion. When its tests reveal conditions 
requiring the attention of an opthal- 
mologist the child is referred to a 
medical officer affiliated with the 
school. If glasses are prescribed, they 
are purchased. If exercises are need- 
ed, they are given. 

Auditory factors —Some children 
are unable to hear sounds correctly or 
to discriminate between similar 
sounds, with the result that they form 
incorrect associations between the 
printed symbols and the sounds. Spe- 
cial tests have been devised for test- 
ing this. It appears that this defect 
may be caused by lack of attention 
to the sounds, since training usually 
results in an improvement of auditory 
discrimination. 

A speech defect is often present 
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in children who have difficulty with 
auditory discrimination. Even when 
they are able to hear sounds correctly, 
they cannot always reproduce them, 

Cerebral dominance. — Some in- 
vestigators believe that failure to es. 
tablish the dominant function of one 
or the other hemispheres of the brain 
is an important factor in reading 
difficulties. Outwardly this failure 
may show itself in the lack of a 
definite preference for either the 
right or the left hand. Many com- 
plications are also involved when the 
hand and eye dominance are not of 
the same order, for example, right- 
handed preference with left-eyed 
preference. 

Many workers in the field of read- 
ing disability, therefore, are careful 
to examine the hand, eye, ear, and 
foot preference of each child. At 
present, more refinement in measur. 
ing methods and adequate norms are 
needed. 

Lack of opportunity.—Some chil- 
dren who are unable to read seem 
merely to have lacked opportunity. 
They have usually been absent fre- 
quently during their early school 
years and never learned the funda- 
mental reading habits. They make 
rapid progress when the fundamen- 
tals are taught from the beginning. 

Use of wrong methods.—A meth- 
od of teaching successful with most 
children may not be successful with a 
particular child. The appeal may have 
been almost entirely to the eyes, 
where the phonic or kinesthetic 
method was indicated. 
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Emotional and behavior difficul- 
ties —Most authorities mention emo- 
tional and behavior difficulties as 
associated, if not causative, factors. 
But it has never been determined 
whether the emotional problems pre- 
cede or follow the development of 
inability to progress in school. The 
experience of the Orthogenic School 
fails to indicate the relation between 
the emotional problem and the read- 
ing problem. Observation indicates 
that both improve simultaneously. 

Children in this school are taught 
in groups small enough to permit in- 
dividual attention and to enable each 
child to work at his own speed. The 
full diagnostic record 1s given to the 
teacher before the child enters her 
room. If a special difficulty is en- 
countered, the child is given inten- 
sive individual training outside the 
group. In subjects other than reading, 
these children may be grouped and 
receive stimulation from class work. 

The psychiatrist interviews the 
child from time to time, if desirable, 
and helps him solve his conflicts re- 
garding failure. At the same time 
the social worker is helping the par- 
ents to understand the child and to 
handle him more wisely. The whole 
ptogram is aimed toward removing 
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pressure from the child so that he 
may be free to change his attitudes 
regarding reading and the school. 

In the selection of reading mate- 
rials the teacher keeps first in mind 
the child’s interests. When all suita- 
ble printed materials are exhausted, 
as often occurs, the teacher type- 
writes stories for the child. Some- 
times inexpensive but well-illustrated 
books are purchased and new stories 
are pasted over the printing in the 
book. Since children’s interests vary 
widely, it may be necessary to make 
a whole set of these books for each 
child. Material for individual drill is 
prepared on the typewriter; and sto- 
ries are written placing special em- 
phasis on certain words or on a 
certain type of error that the child 
is frequently making. 

Records and charts of the child’s 
progress are made by the child or 
with his help. Thus, he may see at 
all times that he is having a degree 
of success. Rewards for working 
quickly are sometimes given. If the 
child fails to do his work, he may be 
required to use his playtime to finish 
it. Artificial motivation is gradually 
reduced as the child begins to 
achieve success and pleasure in read- 


ing. 


Helen M. Robinsion is a psychologist in the Ortho- 

genic School, University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (Septem- 
ber, 1937), 15-28. 
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TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS—A MENACE TO 


EDUCATION? 


HELEN HALTER 


In the Clearing House 


URING the recent depression, 
for the first time in our history, pub- 
lic support of education was curtailed 
on a national scale. Undoubtedly 
many of the cuts in school budgets 
were necessary and would have oc- 
curred regardless of other pressures. 
However there was one force oper- 
ating for reduced school costs which 
seemed to cry for investigation. That 
force was the taxpayers’ association. 

Accordingly, questionnaires _ re- 
questing anonymous replies were 
sent by the Clearing House to 1180 
school superintendents. Replies were 
received from 601. Sixty percent 
stated that they had taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations in their communities, and, of 
these, four-fifths were reported to 
have made specific recommendations 
for education. The recommendations 
most frequently made were that sal- 
aries be reduced, that teachers of 
special subjects such as art, music, 
and home economics be eliminated, 
that class size be enlarged, that the 
budget for supplies be cut, and that 
needed school building and building 
repairs be postponed. 

It is obvious that these recommen- 
dations were not intended to improve 
educational financing; they were en- 
tirely “cutting” measures. Two other 
recommendations—to reduce the tax 
on property and to set a constitutional 
limit on the tax rate—attempted 
some change in financing. However, 
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both showed a desire to limit expen. 
ditures rather than to improve the 
system. 

The superintendents reported that 
most of the recommendations fre- 
quently made by taxpayers’ associa. 
tions were carried out. The associa- 
tions not only succeeded in having 
economies carried out, in a certain 
sense they dictated the type of econ- 
omy. Seventy-eight of the superin- 
tendents said that their advice was 
seldom or never asked by the tax- 
payers’ associations. 

It is interesting to note that 80 
percent of the associations made use 
of school data in their publicity, and 
that 66 percent of those using such 
data presented it to the public ina 


' distorted manner. But of greatest in- 


terest were the superintendents’ re. 
plies concerning the personnel of the 
taxpayers’ associations. Business in- 
terests were mentioned as being in- 
cluded in 79 percent of the associa- 
tions, and prominent in 41 percent. 
Large taxpayers were included in 72 
percent of the associations and were 
prominent in 61 percent. 

Although small taxpayers were in- 
cluded in many associations, neither 
they, nor professional people, nor 
labor groups, were prominent. The 
evidence presented indicates conclu- 
sively that large taxpayers and bust 
ness interests controlled the groups 
which in many communities dictated 
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TAXPAYERS’ 


school budgets. In the “land of 
opportunity”’ educational advantages 
are denied children in order to save 
money for those with larger incomes. 
The implications of the superin- 
tendents’ replies are reenforced by 
the examination of the publications 
of 65 taxpayers’ associations, and 
letters from their directors. Most of 
them had programs for education, 
their most prevalent suggestion being 
to reduce expenditures. Business in- 
terests were found to be dominant. 
These associations constitute a 
menace to education. What opposi- 
tion is possible Are our hands tied? 
If only they were clean! We may de- 
serve what we are getting. Many 
taxpayers’ associations charged that 
educators considered educational ex- 
penditures beyond the pale of dis- 
cussion, and would not admit that 
one dollar had been spent unprofita- 
bly. Is that charge false? Have we 
ever admitted any waste in educa- 
tional financing or in school pro- 
cedures? Have we been careful not to 
distort school data to our own ad- 
vantage? Have we made efforts to re- 
duce the proportion of the school 
revenue to be raised by the tax on 
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property (which all experts agree is 
too high)? Have we admitted the 
right of the public to discuss educa- 
tional financing? Have we encour- 
aged large, representative groups to 
take an interest in school finance? 

Too frequently school administra- 
tors and teachers must answer these 
questions in the negative. 

But this domination of the schools 
by nonrepresentative laymen should 
not continue. Representatives of all 
taxpayers certainly have a right to be 
heard, but even they should not dic- 
tate the details of school administra- 
tion. Such matters belong in the 
hands of the profession. 

One way in which administrators 
and teachers can retain control is by 
interesting the larger public in a 
broad, intelligent financial policy, so 
that enlarged and more enlightened 
taxpayers’ associations may come into 
being. It may be that enlargement and 
enlightenment of such groups are not 
possible. But no effort must be spared 
in the struggle for democratic con- 
trol of public education. Any half- 
hearted public-relations program will 
probably mean disaster for the 
schools in the next depression. 


Helen Halter is supervisor of social studies, Milne 

High School, New York State College for Teachers, 

Albany. Reported from the Clearing House, XII 
(September, 1937), 3-7. 
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HERE are about 1,735,000 more students in high school 
today than there were in 1929-30. 





BROADCASTING WITHOUT PROFIT 


FRANK ERNEST HILL 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


—4MERICANS think of their 
radio facilities as privately owned, 
and operated for profit. Learning 
that most of the other nations of the 
world have radio systems that are 
publicly operated and take no ad- 
vertising, they exclaim: “No adver- 
tising! That must be perfect!” 

Now the mildly astonishing fact 
is that we in America also have a 
publicly owned and operated radio 
activity; only mildly astonishing, be- 
cause the activity is not an extensive 
one. Still, of the 700 stations now 
licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to operate in the 
United States, 38, or almost 5.5 per- 
cent, are owned by states, colleges, or 
other public institutions. Of these, 26 
take no advertising whatever, and 
most of the others take so little that 
they can hardly be considered to 
operate primarily for profit. 

Advertising by radio was not at- 
tempted until late in 1921, and for 
several years its future power was 
undreamed of. By 1924 a hundred 
college stations were functioning 
actively. There was a time when we, 
like the English, thought of making 
radio a government monopoly ; how- 
ever, private operation was decreed. 
But a large number of colleges con- 
tinued to hold licenses, and others 
acquired them. Our 38 public sta- 
tions are the result. 

Nevertheless, under the policy 
actually adopted the nonprofit sta- 
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tions have continued to function. The 
important considerations are there. 
fore not what they might have been 
in different circumstances, but what 
they have done, what they are today, 
and what they may be. 

The publicly controlled stations, 
whether owned by colleges, or like 
WHA at Madison, and WLBL at 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, under the 
direction of a state, have from the 
first sought to give an educational 
service. They vary their more serious 
programs with music, broadcasts of 
athletic events, and other entertain- 
ment; but information and instruc- 
tion make the core of an educational 
station’s schedule. All the nonprofit 
stations offer courses. Many “‘schools 
of the air” are maintained by col- 
lege broadcasters—the Ohio Junior 
Radio College (WOSU, Ohio State 
University) , the Wisconsin School of 
the Air (WHA), the Florida School 
of the Air (WRUF, University of 
Florida), and the Oregon School of 
the Air (KOAC, Oregon State Col- 
lege). All the educational broad- 
casters seek to place the university 
at the service of the people in the 
regions where they operate. 

Can we get from this activity some 
idea of what radio service we could 
expect if we had no advertising, but 
a broadcasting service subsidized by 
the government; or if we had a mort 
extensive nonprofit service with ade- 
quate financial support? 
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In the first place, no American 
educational station has financing 
adequate for programs of as fine a 
type as its own staff would like to 
produce. Meager resources in money 
put cruel limitations on station 
service. Again, no educational sta- 
tions have full radio time. A few are 
permitted by their licenses to 
broadcast from 8 to 12 hours a day. 
Some have a few hours a week only. 
A scant half-dozen have evening 
time. Thus they cannot render a full 
service to the public and they are 
deprived, for the most part, of the 
opportunity to work with full adult 
audiences, which are available only 
at night. Similarly, the educational 
broadcast plants are limited in power. 
Of those that take no advertising, 
only a few have plants of 5,000 watts ; 
and 18 of the 38 that are publicly 
owned command less than 1,000 
watts. Low power, which cuts down 
the territory covered, is an additional 
factor limiting the influence that 
stations can exert. 

There are compensating advan- 
tages. College stations can call on 
their faculties for free broadcasting 
talent; they can also draw on their 
student bodies for unpaid announc- 
ers, for singers, and for actors. 
Universities can broadcast their ath- 
letic events; they can utilize their 
glee clubs, choral groups, bands, and 
orchestras. All the institutions fur- 
nish their stations at no cost with 
quarters, light, heat, and sometimes 
equipment. Finally, for whatever its 
value may be, 26 of the nonprofit 
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stations do not carry any advertising. 

One who studies these disad- 
vantages and advantages in practice 
finds about what would be expected. 
Although some of the better of the 
38 stations compare favorably with 
the commercial stations in the cities 
of moderate size, they cannot match 
the entertainment of the networks, or 
even certain types of educational 
programs that the national chains 
produce. 

After a six months’ study of 
educational broadcasting, I am con- 
vinced that there is a definite chal- 
lenge in the existence of these sta- 
tions and that the American public 
would do well to take it up. In 
the work of the more prosperous 
educational stations like WHA 
(University of Wisconsin), WILL 
(University of Illinois), WRUF 
(University of Florida) ,.KOAC(Ore- 
gon State College), there has been an 
accomplishment that deserves atten- 
tion. Such stations have rendered 
important services to special groups: 
farmers, housewives, schools, adults 
wishing to improve their education. 
Yet there is need for more direct 
teaching than the greater commercial 
stations, which have been wary in 
their attempts to educate directly and 
intensively, have as yet accomplished, 
and many of the educational stations 
have recognized the need and at- 
tempted to meet it. However, their 
efforts still leave much to be desired. 
The programs of our publicly owned 
stations are usually weak in both 
artistic design and professional finish. 
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However, some of them have been 
admirable both in the choice of sub- 
ject and in the quality of production. 
And the spirit with which the edu- 
cational broadcasters have worked 
has been sincere and zealous. 

WHA, at Madison, Wisconsin, 
has, in my opinion, gone farthest in 
showing us what we might expect if 
the resources for this work were 
more ample. It has produced pro- 
grams of marked originality and of 
professional quality that compares 
favorably with the efforts of com- 
mercial stations of modest size. 
But Wisconsin, better equipped than 
any other educational station that I 
know, would profit by having more 
money. It is safe to say that we shall 
need to see a number of $25,000 
annual budgets for publicly operated 
radio stations, and a few of $50,000 
or more, before we can tell what 
broadcasting without profit can give 
us. 

The Americans who want to be 
educated by the radio, or even those 
who want better programs, consti- 
tute a small minority, but it includes 
the majority of our most thoughtful, 


sensitive, and able citizens. If the 
intelligent minority is to be served by 
radio, our 38 publicly owned broad- 
casting stations constitute a signifi- 
cant national asset. Given more 
money, more power, more time, 
they could give us something val- 
uable, and perhaps set standards in 
certain respects that our commer- 
cial stations could be forced to 
meet. Broadcasting has been a 
pioneering activity, and our Amer- 
ican system is still in the process of 
development. Yet there is no reason 
why in the meantime we should not 
make the greatest use of our publicly 
owned facilities. 

For the cost of running one de- 
partment in a large university we 
could put any one of our educational 
stations to work at something like its 
full power. It would not require an 
overwhelming sum to give half a 
dozen of them the strength necessary 
for good work. But we have never 
made the experiment even in a single 
case. We have never made a clear 
demonstration of what broadcasting 
for public service, and without proftt, 
can accomplish. 


Frank Ernest Hill is a Field Representative of the 

American Association for Adult Education. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Adult Education, 1X 
(October, 1937), 384-88. 
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'é XTENSION and correspondence courses offered by col- 
leges are studied by 253,000 persons, and short courses are 


taken by 33,000. 
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COLLEGE RECRUITING IN ILLINOIS 


Don BEANE and W. H. REALS 
In the Educational Record 


(COLLEGE recruiting within the 
last few years has given high school 
principals serious concern. It has 
also become a very serious problem 
for the colleges themselves. Active 
recruiting on the part of certain col- 
leges in restricted areas has made 
other colleges in those areas feel 
a financial loss resulting from re- 
duced student enrolments. Those in- 
stitutions which do not engage in 
high-pressure salesmanship methods 
and feel that such activities are not 
in harmony with ethical institutional 
standards are beginning to realize 
that considerable loss of prestige to 
higher education generally is re- 
sulting from such practices. 

That the topic to be discussed is 
a timely one is suggested by such 
action as that taken by the North 
Central Association in 1935 in ap- 
pointing a committee to study the 
problem, and by several significant 
magazine articles. 

The recruiting problem has been 
especially acute since the depression 
because of the constantly reduced 
income from investments and 
tuitions. The oversupply of colleges, 
too, has practically compelled some 
institutions to adopt recruiting meth- 
ods in order to exist. O’Rear states 
that there is an oversupply of col- 
leges in 36 of the 48 states. This 
makes it almost necessary for them 
to enter into a freshman class-filling 
race, 


Other factors contribute to the 
necessity for competition for stu- 
dents, such as excessive endow- 
ments of some colleges, selective 
admission practices by many pros- 
perous ones, and an_ increased 
emphasis on athletics and the 
demand for winning teams. 

How active colleges are in recruit- 
ing has not been determined. It is 
the purpose of this article to point 
out: (1) the status of college re- 
cruiting in the state of Illinois; (2) 
the practices employed to secure 
students; (3) the types of contacts 
made by colleges; and, finally, brief 
comment will be made concerning 
the type of guidance being offered 
and what the high schools are doing 
to improve it. 

Three questionnaires were used: 
the first, addressed to principals of 
all high schools in Illinois with en- 
rolments of 200 or more, to discover 
the status of recruiting; the second, 
to 29 colleges of the states of Illi- 
nois and Missouri to learn their 
policies in soliciting students; and 
the third, to 48 Illinois “star” ath- 
letes, to determine what approaches, 
if any, had been made to them by 
colleges. The unusually large per- 
centage of returns to the question- 
naires sent to principals would seem 
to indicate the interest of high school 
leaders in the problem. Schools of 
all groups reported an increased 
amount of college activity in recruit- 
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ing during the last five years. Some 
schools appended comments to the 
effect that the colleges were becom- 
ing a considerable bother to them in 
their solicitations. 

One hundred and ten colleges 
made 957 visits to 189 schools in 
Illinois having enrolments of 200 or 
more. The average number of visits 
per college was 8.7. The average 
number of visits in each school was 
5.1. Missouri colleges are more ac- 
tive in recruiting Illinois students 
than are the colleges of Illinois. One 
Missouri institution was twice as 
active as its next nearest competitor 
in Illinois. It is interesting to note 
that 47 colleges outside the states of 
Illinois and Missouri made 130 visits 
to Illinois schools. 

There is every reason to believe 
that these data do not represent the 
total picture of recruiting. The list 
sent to principals contained the 
names of only 29 institutions, and 
principals found it necessary to 
write in the names of 81 more or 
almost three times as many additional 
ones. 

In some instances the representa- 
tives of several Missouri women’s 
colleges are paid according to the 
number of students they secure. A 
source of reliable information states 
that the most active college expends 
on an average of $150 per student 
recruited. The data show that col- 
lege solicitation is widespread, that 
colleges of all sizes engage in it, 
and that many colleges do soliciting 
on an extensive scale, 
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An attempt was made, but with 
little success, to secure information 
from the 29 colleges already te. 
ferred to as to the types of recruit. 
ing practices which they used. Little 
reliability can be placed on this in- 
formation because the colleges most 
active did not reply. There is every 
reason to believe that, in this par- 
ticular portion of the study, failure 
to respond to all of the questionnaire, 
failure to respond to certain items, 
or failure of the responses to agree 
with other substantial evidence is 
perhaps in no little degree self- 
incriminating. 

The phase of recruiting which 
seems to be the most uncontrolled of 
all is that of recruiting the high 
school athletes. College coaches and 
alumni are almost equally active in 
solicitation. It is very evident thst 
the boys who had been advertised for 
their athletic ability were being of- 
fered exceptional opportunities. The 
boys when questioned stated that 
they had chosen a particular college 
primarily because it had promised a 
job and expenses. The next most 
popular reason for their selection 
was the quality of the coach and the 
winning teams he had produced. 
The very reason for which one would 
naturally be expected to choose an 
academic institution, namely, good 
scholastic standing, ranked lowest 
of all the reasons given for which 4 
particular college had been chosen. 

Higher institutions are omitting 
no opportunities to secure students 
as shown by the facts that in ap 
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th proximately two-thirds of the cases This study bears out the statement 
yn the representative goes to the of Blackwell that many persons 
‘ students’ homes, and that where familiar with college recruiting prac- 
it: college programs are given in the tices question the effect on the stu- 
le schools they are usually followed dent from the large-scale recruiting 
- by college sales talks. If the college programs. That high-pressure sales- 
st representative goes to the home of manship methods cannot go on 
ty the pupil with the prime purpose of _ without bringing the colleges loss of 
t- “getting” him, he is apt to be prestige and influence is quite evi- 
re talking to parents who are un- dent from the fact that more than 
, familiar with the college, and, if the one-half of the principals say that 
5, representative is unethical, he would they are becoming suspicious of 
ee be embarrassed in no way by teachers _ these efforts and feel that students 
is or guidance officers of the school need protection from college rep- 
if. who may be able to evaluate his argu- _resentatives. The effort on the part 

ments more accurately. This is more of high school authorities to provide 
ch commonly the practice in the smaller college guidance information is an 
of schools; it would indicate “high- assumption of a task which, if fully 
gh pressure’”” methods. assumed, can do much to solve the 
nd That colleges have easy access to problem of recruiting. High school 


in high school pupils is shown by the principals have done a great deal 
at fact that 58 percent of the schools toward remedying this problem, but 


‘or admit the representative without ap- _ it is evident that much remains to be 
of. pointment or invitation and that done. It is the principals only who 
he only 12 percent restrict their visitors can be depended on to bring order 
vat to those who come on invitation out of chaos; and it is perhaps only 
pe only. It is significant that representa- when the majority of high schools 
la tives have been allowed such easy become conscious of the seriousness 
ost access to pupils when, at the same of the situation and attempt to crush 
on time, a majority of principals stated out or control unethical practices by 


he that they believed the efforts of some constructive and united action 
od, these men were designed to “get” the _ that a fully satisfactory solution will 
ild student. be realized. 


od Don Beane is principal of the Staunton, Illinois, 
est Community High School and W. H. Reals is Asso- 
14 ciate Professor of Education at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XVIII (October, 1937), 482-95. 
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WISCONSIN’S FOLK HIGH SCHOOL 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 
In School Life 


i HAVE visited this pioneering 
enterprise. I observed the students in 
the great assembly hall, saw how they 
were living, working, and making 
sacrifices to get for themselves the 
best things the university has to 
offer. I had visited similar institu- 
tions in Denmark, of which there are 
60 in that little country with a pop- 
ulation of 3,500,000 people. It is my 
conviction that within this experi- 
ment there is the beginning of 
something profoundly significant 
in education. 

It is natural that this state and 
Chris L. Christensen, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, should know 
about the Danish folk high schools 
that have done so much for that 
little state and made it the outstand- 
ing democracy of the world. Dean 
Christensen went to Denmark and 
studied there and he has adapted the 
folk high school idea to the College 
of Agriculture. The school was 
started 5 years ago; today there are 
355 young men between the ages of 
20 and 26, who come to Madison for 
4 months during the winter, not to 
learn alone about dairy cattle and 
hogs, about soils and plant life, but to 
get acquainted with things that have 
heretofore been denied them—with 
history, literature, art, and cultural 
things, just as city folks are educated 
in another branch of the university on 
another section of the campus. 

These young men come to college, 
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after they have been at work for 
from three to five years on the farm, 
They are seasoned, experienced, and 
beyond the distractions of the 
adolescent age. They come because 
they want to come. 

There were no accommodations 
for these young men, so some old 
agricultural buildings ready to be 
torn down, were made weathertight 
and converted into dormitories and 
study rooms. The boys sleep and 
dine together in large halls at a cost 
of approximately $4 a week. There 
are few outside distractions and from 
early morning until late in the eve- 
ning the boys devote themselves to 
listening to lectures, to discussions, 
to music, and to the best that the 
university is able to afford. There ate 
no examinations and few textbooks. 
The course of study is built around 
cultural and social subjects as well as 
around vocational interests. There is 
training, it is true, in farm produc- 
tion, but emphasis is placed on the 
uses to which things are to be put, 
on distribution, on marketing, and 
on consumption. There is a six-day 
school in cooperative management 
for the officers, directors, and em- 
ployees of cooperative associations 
throughout the state. Wisconsin 
makes the study of the cooperative 
movement mandatory within the 
state. The course of study includes 
history, rural sociology, rural politics, 
and public speaking. There are also 
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courses in dramatics, in literature, in 
the appreciation of music, and in art. 

One of the features in this folk 
school is the ‘evening forum.” Three 
or four evenings a week these young 
men gather together in their large 
assembly hall to listen to what is 
going on in the world today—prob- 
lems with relation to industry, to the 
distribution of wealth, as to govern- 
ment, foreign relations, banking, 
transportation, and agriculture. Ac- 
companying these forum talks there 
is opportunity for discussion. 

The great majority of the boys 
come back for a second year. As they 
have to pay their own way, often out 
of their own savings, this is evidence 
of its value to them. The great ma- 
jority of the boys remain on the 
farm. They stick to their business— 
possibly because the farm has been 
given dignity to them. Human values 
are created from the living together 
in simple dormitories, while the edu- 
cational process becomes a con- 
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tinuous thing throughout their life. 

Carrying the folk school to farm 
gitls as well as boys is being con- 
templated. The girls will come at a 
different period than the boys but 
they will get the same kind of an 
education. 

Dean Christensen has this to say 
of his experiment: ‘So here in the 
Farm Folk School has developed a 
form of adult education that builds 
for good citizenship. The educational 
process is informal, cultural, mean- 
ingful, and yet practical. Young farm 
men who experience two winters in 
the Farm Folk School return to their 
own farms and communities with a 
new sense of pride and respect for 
themselves and their vocation—farm- 
ing. They are awakened to an 
eagerness to learn to be intelligent in 
the things they do, the things about 
them, and what happens to them. 
They become better citizens within 
their communities, in the state, and 
in the nation.” 


Frederic C. Howe is Special Adviser, Office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Reported from School 
Life, XXIII (September, 1937), 26-7. 
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(CHINESE scholars are of the opinion that the age-old reign 
of Peiping as a center of culture and scholarship in China will 
come to an end because the Japanese will destroy freedom to 
teach, according to press reports. Some of the most drastic 
actions of Japanese military forces have been directed against 
universities and schools that have been centers of patriotic 
Chinese student activities. The heads of 19 Peiping colleges 
and universities are doubtful whether they will be able to 
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SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHER 


GEORGE A. STRACKE 
In the Nation’s Schools 


Use of photographs for teacher 
improvement has arisen from the in- 
creasing use of visual-sensory aids to 
instruction. In the Flint, Michigan, 
schools, photographs of projects and 
activities carried on in the classrooms 
of able teachers are used for three 
purposes: (1) as a summary record 
of the project itself; (2) for central 
office records and public relations; 
and (3) as a teacher-training device 
for the assistance and stimulation of 
teachers. 

Only those projects are photo- 
gtaphed which show a distinct de- 
parture from preceding ones, or are 
sufficiently outstanding to warrant 
their use for teacher-training pur- 
poses. Photographs are made by the 
department of visual instruction on 
the request of the grade supervisor or 
the school principal. The department 
photographer is a member of the 
school staff and is familiar with the 
teaching situations developed in the 
various projects. As many as 50 such 
photographs may be made in a single 
school year. 

A copy of each photograph is 
furnished to the supervisor of the 
particular grade or subject in which 
the project was carried on. In a con- 
sultation with a teacher who is at a 
loss for a type or subject for an ac- 
tivity project, the supervisor intro- 
duces photographs of a variety of 
projects suited to the grade taught by 
the consulting teacher. Most of the 
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pictures thus used are of the simpler 
and more easily developed projects, 
The teaching possibilities of each are 
outlined, and after a selection has 
been made, the daily record of 
activities made by the teacher who 
developed the project is brought into 
the discussion. With the photograph 
being used to aid the teacher in the 
visualization of the factors contained 
in the daily record, the development 
of the project is discussed in detail 
until a full understanding of its po- 
tentialities is obtained. 

Another use of these photographs 
is to stimulate the experienced teach- 
er who has exhausted her own in- 
ventiveness. In this case pictures of 
the full range of projects may be 
brought into the consultation, for 
often a totally unrelated idea may 
stimulate an alert individual. If such 
a development does not follow, the 
teacher makes a selection. 

Most principals place on their 
bulletin board photographs of pro- 
jects made in their buildings. With 
notable frequency teachers whose 
instructional practices have tended 
to become routinized realize that a 
sort of official recognition has been 
extended another’s work and request 
permission or assistance in carrying 
on a similar activity. 

Besides specific projects and ac- 
tivities, the ‘around-the-clock’ ac- 
tivities in the classrooms of several 
of the ablest teachers have been 
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photographed at the suggestion of 
the supervisors. These are used in 
sets for the assistance of teachers who 
request help in the planning of their 
daily programs. 

The most recent development is 
that of making lantern slides from 
the photographs. This enables the 
supervisors to conduct discussions of 
particular projects with groups of 
teachers or principals. Of great ad- 
vantage is the interplay of ideas and 
suggestions that the discussion 
arouses, and the bringing into the 
common experience the experiences 
of individual teachers who have 
developed an identical activity. 

The pictures available for these 
purposes cover a range of activities 
and projects from the kindergarten 
to the twelfth grade and a consider- 
able assortment within various 
grades, the greatest variety being in 
the elementary grades. 

The use of the classroom project 
as a visual aid to instruction has had 
a remarkable extension in the Flint 


















public schools, perhaps because it 
lends itself most readily to being 
photographed and because its con- 
crete results are easily shown. 

At first, only a courageous, young 
teacher here and there turned aside 
from tradition and with the approval 
of the principal and supervisor set 
out on a project. This teacher’s suc- 
cess encouraged others. The method 
spread first in buildings and then to 
single rooms in other buildings until 
it has extended itself throughout the 
entire system. 

All this has taken place without 
any particular pressure from the ad- 
ministration, as Flint school author- 
ities believe that the only valid 
growth is that from within. No 
teacher has been requested to take 
up new methods. In every case the 
teachers have asked the principals 
and supervisors for approval and 
assistance. Once they have tried a 
classroom project as a motivating 
force in their teaching, they rarely 
return to former methods. 


George A. Stracke is visual education specialist of 
the Flint, Michigan, public schools. Reported from 
the Nation’s Schools, XX (October, 1937), 18-21. 
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VUrru a total mileage of around 25,000,000, hauling 
215,000 children, Indiana reports not a single child’s life 
lost last year in school buses. Over 7,000 drivers making 
approximately 150,000 miles a day, deserve great credit for 


such records.—School Life. 
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The Education Digest Ratings 


: superabundance of instructional materials 
makes it difficult for educators to choose those mate- 
tials best suited to their needs. The EDUCATION 
DicEsT is seeking to help solve this problem for its 
readers by providing ratings on a five-point scale for 
various instructional items. The ratings are a 
regular feature of the EDUCATION DicEsT and sug- 
gestions for items to be rated will be welcomed. 


Is there a need? 
At present no organization which is free from ad- 


ITEM: 


Number 


vertising bias and the inevital 
thors aids consumers of educat 
sumers in other fields havp we 
scientific evaluation of items. 
What will be rated? 

Items which have alleged pr 
or institutions for the training 
rated. These will include texth 
and secondary schools, courses « 
and other instructional material: 


Tentative Course of Study, Years One through Six. Austin, Texas: State Departm 
Avery, Royal A. Plane Geometry, New Edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1936 .. 
Beauchamp, W. L.; Fogg, Harriet M.; Crampton, Gertrude; and Gray, William $ 
I a lil ls einen cecnsaind apna aa 
Skinner, Charles E., and Langfitt, R. Emerson. An Introduction to Modern Educ 
A i sid 2 ile peri a iiindnnsachinsdnoehccl 
Willett, Virginia. Unit-Plan Workbook for First-Year Algebra. New York: The 
Atwood, Wallace W., and Thomas, Helen G. Neighborhood Stories, a Third-Graa 
Knowlton, Daniel C., and Harden, Mary. Since We Became a Nation. New York: 
Hopkins, L. Thomas, et al. Integration—Its Meaning and Application. New York 
Good, Carter V.; Barr, A. S.; and Scates, Douglas E. The Methodology of Efucatic 
ei, BR, BG ND nna nt cncsesnnnnsen tn cacvvnsnentatnnnccbiiiten 


Studebaker, J. W.; Knight, F. B.; Findley, W. C.; Ruch, G. M.; and Gray, W. S. 
Foresman and Company, 1934 ..........-.-.----.sc-sssececssessenecsoenenensnsensensseesentfntanenes 


* The EDUCATION Dicest, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DIGEST are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 


these ratings or with the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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ings of Instructional Materials* 
‘umber I'V 


the inevitable prejudices of au- How are ratings made? 


rs of educational materials. Con- The ratings are based on competent judgments 
Ids hay welcomed unbiased and py experts selected on a nation-wide basis. As many 
. of items. judgments are secured as may be necessary to con- 
d? vince the EDUCATION Dicest of their validity. 


e alleged practical use in schools 


the training of teachers will be - - 

nclude textbooks for elementary 4 z 3 

ols, courses of study, workbooks, - Z = 

nal materials. 86 $ 2% 

a5 s$ 3 s 

RATINGASTO: O 3 Ae « 

ie Depemment Of Education, 1936 ..........--.-......-scccescvenscens BBA COB 

EEE reece eRe ae oe ene nee Ce ee CEC 8G 

y, William S. Sczence Stories. Book Three. Chicago: Scott, 

Nee ihc p ital ccna cas cesnneaiaalp edn eee cainaai ceases AAA EBA 

lodern Education. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 

a aL Gia al aati ha cuitiatialcsaiessnnaaitcasasastons BCC 23 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1936 .........-......:s::ss-ssseeseees DD Cc 8b EG 

1 Third-Grade Geography. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935 .......... PA © te 

New York: American Book Co., 1934.......2..2.......2.....cc0c0--000-0- B A BB B 

New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937................+-+- cCDeoe Bs 

y of Egucational Research. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Daehn cheap scsi ctroenc cb ean daoner al asinine aii AA CC® 

Gray, W.S. Number Stories, Book Three. Chicago: Scott, 

Rea ic Sidhe als sais ladaiad adel cee tulabaibcleea stale BABCA 

{ 
: A—Excellent C—Fair E—Very Poor 


B—Good D—Poor 

















TEACHERS, TEXTS, AND CURRENT PROBLEMS 


RICHARD PILANT 


In Social Education 


—SINCE the whole welfare of a 
self-governing democracy depends 
on the continuing existence of an in- 
formed and interested electorate, its 
school system is a failure unless it 
trains students of today to become 
intelligent voters of tomorrow. It is 
not enough that the student become 
informed concerning the problems 
of the past, or of the particular year 
in which he happens to be studying. 
He must be stimulated and equipped 
to maintain an enduring and effec- 
tual interest in public affairs. This is 
the purpose of courses in citizenship, 
and current problems. What is the 
practice? In practice neither teachers 
nor textbooks are adapted to fulfill 
the purposes of these courses. 

As for the teachers, they are 
either unfitted by lack of training or 
talent; or they are so overloaded, 
underpaid, over-censored, and de- 
prived of necessary teaching aids and 
equipment that their talent and train- 
ing have little opportunity for oper- 
ation. They must be spending all 
extra time and cash, if they have 
either, in taking correspondence 
courses, extension courses, summer 
courses, trying to add to credit totals 
regardless of whether the courses 
are actually as professionally valu- 
able as would be an intelligent pro- 
gram of reading, listening, travel, 
talk, and active participation in or- 
ganizations. 

In general, our training schools 
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and colleges are hardly prepared to 
make teachers less apathetic toward 
community, state, national, and 
international happenings. Depart- 
mental requirements are ordinarily 
geared to produce narrow specialists 
in narrowing specialties, whereas 
the teaching of current problems 
calls for teachers who have a broad 
background of general reading in 
history, psychology, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, geography, politics, litera- 
ture, sociology, and popularized 
science. It calls for teachers who not 
only know much, but who are also 
able to communicate much. 

Suppose, however, that a teacher 
does possess all these desirable 
qualifications. What can he do 
toward fulfilling the purpose of 
courses in current problems in the 
face of prevailing large classes; pov- 
erty of such essential instructional 
materials as newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and books; and of pre- 
vailing systems of grading numer- 
ically and minutely; of maintaining 
rigid subject-field divisions; rigid 
and specific schedules of items to be 
taught, always on a timeclock basis 
and sometimes even from required 
textbooks? 

To all these realities add the 
possibility of censorship, if con- 
troversial issues are introduced. A 
teacher may conclude that he is per- 
fectly free to teach anything he 
wants only so long as he does not 
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TexTs, 


interest his students enough to lead 
them to quote him outside of class, 
so long as his teaching has no per- 
ceptible effect on ways of thinking 
or acting. 

What of textbooks? A good text- 
book is supposed to be a substitute 
for a poor teacher. Yet, if possible, 
textbooks in contemporary problems 
are more repressed and out-of-date 
than teachers. The question of ob- 
solescence of current-problem text- 
books is not a mere matter of the 
presence or absence of a few spe- 
cific dates or data. It is a matter of 
the total focus of the book. A text- 
book published before our last 
presidential election is not to be 
brought up-to-date simply by stating 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
elected. The rapidity with which 
nationwide and worldwide upsets 
have been taking place has left aca- 
demic authorship on public questions 
slow to speak, in textbooks at least. 

It is impossible to avoid the 
charge that textbooks have been in- 
tentionally and intensively devital- 
ized by controversy-shunning text- 
book writers under the control of 
sales-seeking publishers. The writer 
must seek not only publication but 
an extensive and friendly market. In 
the face of this situation, each tries 
to outdo the other in diluting strong 
statements and soft-pedaling moot 
issues. Scholarly masterpieces of 
testraint and information may 


emerge, but in a devitalized con- 
dition that leaves most students cold- 
ly indifferent. 
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This same desire to please every 
possible buyer leads the author to 
make other mistakes. He tries to 
write a comprehensive and a com- 
pact book that is readable for high- 
school students and stimulating for 
his learned associates and former 
teachers. In order to draw each event 
in proportion against a national or 
an international background he re- 
duces the controversial issues of the 
present, which should occupy the 
student’s attention, to ridiculous 
minutiae of little or no possible in- 
terest to any person of real intelli- 
gence. The ease with which the 
expert author arrives at his con- 
clusions kills any inclination on the 
part of the student to draw his own 
conclusions. In his painstaking or- 
ganization into units and assignments 
with questions, study helps, bibliog- 
raphies, lexicons, notes to the teacher, 
notes to the student, workbooks, 
study outlines, and standardized tests, 
he robs the course of all animation 
and spontaneity for both the teacher 
and the student. 

It should not be thought that 
there is no place for informative 
books in current-problems classes, 
but the question is, are they to be 
used as textbooks, from which daily 
assignments are made and mastered? 
Or are they to be used as reference 
books, sources of information for 
students whose interests have already 
been aroused in the subject by the 
use of more vivid and timely 
materials? 

At the moment the real job of a 
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current-events course is to interest 
and not to indoctrinate, to encourage 
in the search for relevant informa- 
tion for the formation of intelligent 
attitudes on public problems and 
not to subjugate under threat of ex- 
amination and failure to master the 
class assignments, and above all to 
lay foundations for permanent 
interest. 

If we can once get the student in 
the habit of reading a newspaper 
daily of his own free will, we ac- 
complish more for him than we 
could have in any other way nor- 
mally available to us as teachers. 
Much greater than the specific 
material carried by the daily press in 
importance is the fact that the daily 
press serves as an ever-ready guide 
and an all-inclusive index to all 
other educational agencies. 

As for the misinformation, sen- 
sationalism, sentimentality, or bias, 
of which newspapers are undoubtedly 
guilty, it is as necessary to know the 
kind and quantity of lies and 
prejudices distributed to, and ab- 
sorbed by, the public as it is to know 
the facts with which to combat those 
same and twisted truths. 

The student should read the dis- 
trict paper wherever he moves, 


changing papers with districts, fo, 
the district paper is the one mog 
likely to carry the most news in 
which he ought to be interested. This 
does not mean that other papers of 
wider interests should not be read: 
but we ought not to expect to elevate 
our students’ reading tastes to 
rapidly or too radically. 

It is very easy for the beginner to 
get the habit of reading the news. 
paper daily if he subscribes to it in his 
own name and reads it each day with 
the rest of the class, during clas 
time. When the teacher thinks the 
habit is well enough established, he 
can use the class time for discussion, 
for reports, and he can resort to topic 
files, scrapbooks, bulletin-board ex. 
hibits, and background assignments 
in reference books. There is no 
quarrel between this plan for using 
the daily newspaper to initiate stu- 
dent interest in current problems 
and any other plan of education 
designed for fitting students to live 
in the modern world. It is all a ques 
tion of how best to induce the average 
student to learn those things which 
educators consider essential, and 
how best to lay foundations for the 
structure that must be built in the 
years to come. 


Richard Pilant is a graduate student of political 
science at Washington University in St. Louis and 
was formerly a teacher of social studies at Granby, 


Missouri. Reported from 


Social Education, I] 


(October, 1937), 487-91. 
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| EDUCATION FOR THE AGRICULTURE OF TOMORROW 


M. L. WILSON 


In Progressive Education 


sl GRICULTURE is but one of 
many phases of civilization which 
today challenges education with the 
two-fold job of adapting the indi- 
vidual and the group to a diversified 
and complicated society and of 
directing energies toward the better 
organization, inter-relation, and sim- 
plification of the patterns of this 
society. 

Agriculture is involved with, and 
a part of, practically all of the major 
problems of modern civilization, and 
is best served, it seems to me, by that 
education which is the most demo- 
cratic and is the most successful in 
making it possible for this genera- 
tion of learners to approach the 
problems of agriculture with a gen- 
eral intelligence which embraces a 
knowledge of, and a facility with, the 
general conditions of society. To be 
sure, agriculture will continue to 
need technicians to solve specific 
problems with specific abilities. The 
most effective expert, however, is one 
whose specialized training is based 
on a thorough general training. 
The best contributions which can be 
made in the field of agriculture are 
those which are appropriately re- 
lated to conditions in other fields. It 
is presumed that such properly con- 
ditioned special contributions will 
be best accepted and best utilized by 
society generally for the good of 
society by those individuals or those 
gtoups which have learned to base 


their activities on well-adjusted con- 
cepts of the prevailing social order. 
To achieve this general education 
will, no doubt, require alterations in 
the techniques and content of insti- 
tutional education. In the first place, 
I believe that the vital inter-relation- 
ships of the various economic and 
social aspects of modern society miust 
be translated into organized educa- 
tional procedures which reflect such 
inter-relationships. Such organization 
of the content of education would 
tend to break down the present de- 
partmentalization of instruction. This 
tendency I should welcome. The or- 
ganized series of experiences which 
are designed to create the desirable 
attitudes, concepts, habits, and skills 
will very probably require education- 
al procedures which constantly relate 
the specific educational experiences 
to the general adjustments which 
are basic to effective living. The 
schools must come to eliminate non- 
contributing experiences to make way 
for the opportunity of participating 
in those experiences which are vital. 
In the second place, if today’s 
teachers are failing to do the large 
and important job it is not because 
they lack the special training, but be- 
cause they lack the breadth of vision 
in recognizing the relationships of 
the special subject to the general pat- 
tern of society. It is suggested that the 
teachers themselves be given the op- 
portunity to learn in a less depart- 
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mentalized organization of advanced 
knowledge. With teachers trained in 
situations which permit the use of 
real life problems as the materials of 
instruction, and trained to utilize 
these problems as the agents for 
teaching the desirable general adap- 
tations of their students, we may then 
more safely and appropriately alter 
some of the prevailing techniques of 
instruction. 

As long as we are dealing with 
departmentalization and specialized 
courses there will need to be some 
difference between the content of 
education in the rural areas and the 
urban areas. It should not be con- 
sidered, however, that children of 
the rural area should be denied an 
opportunity to learn in the way 
which will permit them to participate 
adequately in urban society or in 
society in general. Similarly, the 
urban child must not be denied the 
opportunity to be well educated in 
attitudes which will affect their ac- 
tions as consumers, owners, or pro- 
ducers in the field of agriculture. 

If the educational processes of the 
cities were properly organized, 
there would, no doubt, be a great 
cultural diversity between the urban- 
trained and the rural-trained citizen. 
The economic conditions which 
have kept rural education from being 
as highly diversified and extensive 
as the urban program have, however, 
acted to prevent the rural program 
from becoming too specialized. The 
rural schools have joined with rural 
society in giving its youth a valuable 
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functional and general education, | 
is to be hoped that when the run 
schools have the opportunity 
enjoy a more adequate financi| 
support they will move farthe 
toward the realistic and the func 
tional education program rather than 
toward the academic or highly spe. 
cialized programs of surban areas. 

The equalization of financial sup. 
port of educational institutions mus 
not only be designed to create 4 
greater equality between urban and 
rural programs but must also be de 
signed to create a greater equality 
between the opportunities of educ- 
tion of the children who attend the 
various schools. If bureaucratic con- 
trol could be removed from the 
selection of textbooks and the mos 
appropriate textbooks for a given 
situation could be freely selected, the 
equalization of educational oppor. 
tunity would be greatly enhanced by 
the procedure of supplying free 
textbooks. It is frequently found 
that the very children who need the 
best formal materials to direct them 
toward constructive citizenship— 
because of the poverty of informal 
direction—are the very children 
denied such materials. 

Certain conditions other than fin- 
ancial inequality are to be recognized 
in the educational program. The 
concentrated population of urban 
areas lends itself to an easier insti- 
tutionalization of some of the social 
problems than do the sparsely settled 
rural areas. An early and effective 
conditioning of preschool children 
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to desirable social attitudes has been 
dfected by the device of nursery 
schools. The consequence of the 
economic necessity for a mother to 
work in industry in the city has been 
effective in furthering the develop- 
ment of the nursery school program. 
The recognition of the population 
characteristics of rural areas will in- 
dicate the greater difficulty in 
financing and administering this in- 
stitution in the farm areas where it 
would be equally beneficial. 

Perhaps if we had well-trained 
parents in both the cities and the 
country and an economic order 
which would permit every home to 
serve its appropriate function in re- 
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lation to children, our greater obliga- 
tion would be the educational servic- 
ing of the parent rather than the 
child. In all probability a well-organ- 
ized home is still the best place to 
learn how to participate in that par- 
ticular group, the family, and in 
that social institution, the home. 
Agriculture wants progress in 
education but wants that progress 
in the direction of truly democratic 
processes. That which will direct the 
individual and the group toward 
more constructive and more balanced 
participation in the science, econ- 
omy, and society of the family, the 
group, the community, the state, and 
the nation will best serve agriculture. 


M. L. Wilson is Under Secretary of Agriculture, U. 

S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Reported from Progressive Education, XIV (Octo- 
ber, 1937), 422-28. 
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Some two thousand Alberta 
(Canada) teachers have now taken 
courses in ‘“‘enterprise education” 
which means experience education. 
It is planned to develop boys and 
gitls, not by requiring them to 
memorize isolated facts which may, 
or may not, be absorbed into con- 
sciousness and so affect personality, 
but by a series of concrete exper- 
iences which cannot fail to be ab- 
sorbed into consciousness and, there- 
fore, cannot fail to contribute to 
the development of the pupil's per- 
sonality. These experiences, or en- 
terprises, are artificial in that they 





are “planned for a purpose” by the 
teacher. The teacher’s skill in guid- 
ing the development of the experi- 
ence, and the pupil’s interest, and 
the enthusiasm of both make the 
experience a living one. 

In the Alberta system, “enterprise 
education” is applied only to the in- 
formational and cultural subjects 
and is used only during a part of 
the day. The skill subjects, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and language, 
are taught by the formal or drill 
method during part of each day.— 


Donalda Dickie in the Alberta Teach- 


ers’ Association Magazine. 
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EDUCATION FACES AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


JOHN G. ROCKWELL 


In Educational Trends 


Owe could call attention to the 
great decrease in illiteracy, the great 
expanse in public reading, our fine 
school buildings, extensive educa- 
tional and research programs, and 
beginnings in the field of guidance. 
These are very real achievements and 
justify, in part at least, the faith and 
support which the public has always 
given to education. To do only this, 
however, is to overlook one constant, 
unifying factor: the phenomenal 
capacity of people to hope and to 
externalize their hopes in concrete 
tangible forms of social planning. 

It is typical of human beings, in 
contrast to other life forms, to survey 
themselves and their problems. Out 
of their facing of facts there emerges 
somehow that admirable trait, hope, 
which is more than wishful thinking. 
People are so made that they cannot 
accept life in unimaginative terms. 
They are unable to accept in passive 
form a cruel, terrifying, painful 
world. They must be forever trying 
to reshape themselves and their world 
so that it more nearly conforms to 
an ideal. 

Certain people are alarmed at this 
insurgent tendency on the part of 
men. Why, they ask, are they not 
satisfied with their lot? Why must 
they be forever creating new prob- 
lems, modifying the good old values 
of the past, upsetting the present? 
These alarmists, however, are usually 
those who somehow have found 
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comparatively soft places for them. 


selves in life—not infrequently a 
the expense of other people. What is 
more important, one can always 
detect in such critics their insensi- 
bility to the universality of pain. 

There is in life a real democrag 
of pain, which is all the more terrible 
because it is incapable of statement 
in a large percentage of the human 
race. To the individual, life at best 
is a terrifying thing. He fears hunger, 
illness, dependency. He loves his 
children and his neighbor's children, 
and he wants them to experience 
better things than have fallen to his 
lot. He accepts, in truly humble 
fashion, the accidents of fate. He 
asks only that needless pain and 
suffering be not perpetuated. And in 
his groping way he dares to hope 
that he and his fellow-sufferers may 
somehow manipulate and change life 
so that instead of being passing 
agents in a staggering tragedy the 
may become participants in human 
planning, to the end of decreasing 
needless human suffering. 

Such is the genesis of all human 
institutions. The law, the church, the 
school, are merely instrumentalities 
created in the imagination of men to 
alleviate the conditions they are ex- 
periencing. And if such institutions 
survive it is because people feel that 
either they are, or can, serve in the 
solution of vital human problems. 

But it occasionally happens that 
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the institutional leaders forget, or 
are diverted from, this bone-and- 
blood substance responsible for their 
institutional origin. Such was the 
case with the members of the San- 
hedrin at the time of Christ. Christ 
appeared in a suffering world, in- 
adequately faced by the institutional 
leaders of the church. His magnifi- 
cent protest against the misery of 
men caught the human imagination 
and has held it ever since. But the 
practitioners of His ideal sometimes 
misuse it, or forget it. They did so in 
pte-civil war days when they became 
apologists for the infamous institu- 
tion of human slavery. They did so 
in the last war when they acquiesced 
in sending men out to kill each other 
in the name of democracy, which 
instead of being saved has been 
jeopardized in the whole western 
world. And they do it every day 
when they remain silent in the pres- 
ence of harsh realities of modern life. 

In education, likewise, it can in 
justice be said that we have drifted 
far from the original source of our 
institutional origin and have lost 
ourselves in a maze of sterile intellec- 
tualism. The mental gymnastics of 
millions of teachers, research work- 
ets, and students have somehow 
failed to bring the people the means 
of meeting their problems which was 
the hope of the founders and sup- 
porters of the institution of public 
education. In education we clamor 
for facts, ever more facts! And while 
the pursuit of truth needs no de- 
fense, the workingman sometimes 
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pulls us down to earth in brutal 
fashion. 

Of what use, he says, are these 
facts when they don’t put food in our 
stomachs, when we have to send our 
children at an early age into industry, 
often into hazardous occupations, in 
order that the rest of the family can 
live? Does the education which you 
dispense guarantee us protection in 
our civil liberties? Does it protect our 
sons against war? Does the teaching 
of competitive individualism, which 
makes a virtue of human exploita- 
tion, ennoble the human character 
and make us love our fellow man 
more? 

It seems to be thought in many 
quarters that an educator has no 
business to soil himself with con- 
troversial issues. Frankly, I don’t 
know what the business of education 
is if it isn’t to concern itself with the 
problems of people. 

Two years ago in my state the 
people came to the recognition that 
taxation falls too heavily upon the 
small property owner. Many edu- 
cators believed that the only alterna- 
tive was a sales tax. A sales tax falls 
with greater harshness upon the poor 
and were education to be financed 
through a long period of time by a 
sales tax, education might come to be 
looked upon not as a needed social 
service but as an instrument of 
affliction. How can we educators de- 
fend an institution, if it must be 
maintained through a lowering of 
the standard of living for a large part 
of our population? 
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The percentage of land tenants has 
been steadily increasing in America. 
Is there a single instance in all his- 
tory in which tenants have prospered 
under the long continued practice of 
absentee landlordism? Tenantry 
never encourages education; instead 
it fosters ignorance. Yet in spite of 
the fact that the teaching of history is 
so clear in this territory, I fear only 
too many of us educators have been 
willing to spend our time in discuss- 
ing too exclusively the facts of super- 
vision, techniques, and curriculum 
construction instead of these other 
equally authentic facts bearing direct- 
ly on the well-being of our farmers. 

Much the same thing is true of 
labor. Driven to think realistically in 
the presence of the stark facts of 
unemployment and low wages the 
laboring man has learned the ad- 
vantage of organized effort in the 
sale of the only commodity he has to 
offer—his labor. As professional 
people, how sympathetic have we 
been with this point of view? Here 
again, under the guise of a mean- 
ingless professionalism, we have 
kept ourselves above the affairs of 
this world so poignantly real to a 
large proportion of our people. 
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In contrast, one might turn to 
Denmark. It is to the eternal credit 
of Danish educators that they did not 
hesitate to face the stark realities 
before them. Those educational cre- 
ations, the Danish Folk School and 
Workers Education are frankly 
oriented to workers’ needs. And the 
educational achievement has been 
magnificent. The standard of living 
has risen with extraordinary rapidity. 
The good things in life have been 
cultivated and extended to all 
people. Support of art, of education, 
health protection, unemployment in- 
surance, and old-age pensions are but 
a few of the achievements which this 
little country has somehow managed 
to accomplish for everyone. In recom- 
pense, it prizes its teachers as no 
other nation. They have security of 
tenure, freedom of thought and 
action, and all those materials essen- 
tial to a highly complex social 
function. 

This is creative democracy in 
practice, and to a world harrassed 
over the fear of dictatorship the 
Scandinavian countries stand as ex- 
cellent examples of what men can do 
for themselves through orderly well- 
intentioned action. 


John G. Rockwell is Commissioner of Education of 
the State of Minnesota. Reported from Educational 
Trends, VI (Summer, 1937), 9-13. 
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MODERN ART AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





THOMAS MUNRO 


ART education in American 
schools is faced with a difficult and 
highly controversial problem as to 
the relation between art and con- 
temporary problems. Two very ex- 
treme and opposite tendencies are 
being pushed forward. American 
teachers should work out a reasonable 
course between them. 

In countries under dictatorships, 
the trend has been to make all art 
serve as propaganda. Artists are regi- 
mented both as to the subject and 
the style of their work, and the 
teaching of art in the schools is 
brought into line. This not only re- 
presses creative imagination, but 
often bores and repels children from 
all art expression, leading to a gen- 
etal deterioration in both art and art 
education. 

Some writers in America have 
urged that we, too, should link up 
att education more closely with 
social problems, such as the “class 
struggle,” capital and labor, the de- 
ptession, crime, and social injustice. 
They argue that children should be 
brought into contact with present- 
day realities, so that their art will be 
honest and realistic. 

At the other extreme are the con- 
servative teachers and school author- 
ities who believe that art should be 


taught as a subject by itself, without 
any reference to controversial themes, 
in terms of aesthetic principles and 
classical ideals. 

The recent tendency toward an 
“integrated curriculum” usually in- 
volves linking up art and social 
problems, even if controversial eco- 
nomic issues are avoided. When the 
idea of integration is not judiciously 
carried out, it results in making art 
the “tail to the dog,” the dog usu- 
ally being social studies, history, or 
science. Essential aesthetic values, 
which are essential to a liberal educa- 
tion, are crowded out. 

There are definite values in giving 
children a realistic idea of the world 
in which we live, including the fact 
that poverty, suffering, and struggle 
are actually going on. But the school 
should not allow the young child to 
be overwhelmed, discouraged, or 
pulled about by the violent warring 
forces in the outside world. For the 
older student, I believe that propa- 
gandist art and literature can be in- 
troduced for objective analysis and 
criticism. I see no reason why the 
student should not be allowed to ex- 
press his own ideas on controversial 
issues, and to have his work criticised 
by the art teacher from the standpoint 
of its artistic effectiveness. 


Thomas Munro is Curator of Education at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Reported from an address 
before the National Education Association, June 29, 


1937, at Detroit, Michigan. 








DO SCHOOLS SPREAD DELINQUENCY? 


Victor H. EvjEN 


In Character 


O UR schools fail to recognize the 
fact that the successful adjustment of 
an individual is not determined by 
intelligence alone or the richness of 
the course of study, but rather by the 
way in which the school develops the 
emotional life of children and meets 
their problems. Can our schools re- 
duce delinquency, with their present 
curriculum, mass-treatment tech- 
niques, and disregard for the appli- 
cation of mental hygiene principles? 
Are our schools actually incompe- 
tent in handling the maladjusted 
child? Are they really the ‘‘greatest 
feeders for the juvenile courts?” 

It is generally accepted that de- 
linquency can best be prevented if 
provision is made for a satisfying 
and wholesome home and family 
life. But if a child comes from a 
broken home where parents are fre- 
quently intoxicated, disorderly, fault- 
finding, unintelligent, and utterly 
unsympathetic toward their children, 
we can expect to find children carry- 
ing over maladjustments into the 
school. 

What are the schools to do about 
such a child? Many of our schools 
accept them as misfits and make little 
or no effort to fit the school to the 
child. Most of our schools have been 
making the child do the fitting. 
These misfits are lost in our mass 
educational processes. They are the 
children who cannot follow the 
teacher, who are driven out of the 
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classroom, who will appear before 
the judge, in the behavior clinics, and 
in the reform schools. 

It is astounding how little the 
average school knows about the home 
lives, the personalities, and the abil. 
ities and disabilities of its own pupils 
Very few schools have clinical facil. 
ities. Frequently school officials bring 
cases into court without case his. 
tories, mental examinations, or other 
information. 

Many of our teachers are not 
properly organized in their own emo- 
tional life. Many more have no appre- 
ciation or understanding of those 
situations which make for emotional 
stability and those which make for 
disorganization. The formal training 
of most of them stressed courses in 
history of education, methods, mea- 
surement, subject matter, etc., with 
little or no emphasis on the applica- 
tion of mental hygiene (psychiatric) 
principles to the educational system. 

E. K. Wickman’s study of “Chil- 
dren’s and Teachers’ Attitudes” 
shows that psychiatrists and school 
teachers differ greatly as to what 
kinds of behavior are most serious 
from the standpoint of effective per- 
sonality adjustment. His study of 
500 school teachers who evaluated 
50 different behavior problems as 
stealing, truancy, laziness, shyness, 
quarrelsomeness, etc., shows that 
teachers are inclined to be most con- 
cerned over conduct which trans 
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esses their authority or violates 
good classroom procedure and order. 
On the contrary the psychiatrist rates 
such forms of behavior as seclusive- 
ness; unsocial and withdrawing be- 
havior; feeling inferior, misunder- 
stood, and picked on; displaying 
jealousy; and acting suspicious, un- 
happy, and depressed, as very definite 
symptoms of mental ill health. To 
the psychiatrist the active, curious, 
extrovert child who often becomes a 
nuisance to the overburdened teacher 
is not a serious problem socially. 

The fact that our teachers are so 
overburdened with large classes and 
long teaching hours and seldom 
possess the necessary sociological 
and psychological acquaintance with 
the social world and emotional life 
of children places them in a position 
where they are unable to analyze and 
deal effectively with serious behavior 
manifestations. Moreover, they fre- 
quently are ruled by a “heirarchy of 
educators” who are totally blind to 
mental hygiene principles. 

The teacher has to be more than a 
pedagogue. Ability to place subject 
matter within the grasp of the child 
is secondary. The teacher must be a 
child welfare worker equipped to 
recognize problem situations, to trace 
them to their source, and to fit the 
educational scheme to the needs of 


the child. 
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In addition to properly adjusted 
and trained teachers each school is in 
need of (1) a health service; (2) 
visiting teachers and school coun- 
selors who are trained mental hy- 
gienists and who will study and treat 
the maladjusted child in his home 
setting; (3) special schools and 
classes organized on the basis of the 
treatment indicated rather than the 
supposed offense committed; (4) 
vocational guidance service and 
courses in household and manual 
arts; and (5) child-study depart- 
ments and guidance clinics. 

Mass education is one reason why 
our schools are contributing to de- 
linquency. Under our highly systema- 
tized program many children are de- 
ptived of the opportunity of meeting 
and solving the simplest of life situa- 
tions. Much of their thinking and 
most of their decisions are made for 
them. Our schools fail to recognize 
the fact that children cannot be 
separated in school from the ex- 
periences they have outside the school 
walls. 

So long as our schools use the 
“Henry Ford system in which teach- 
ets are required to duplicate parts of 
standard gauge,” society will fail to 
meet the problem of delinquency and 
crime. But before the school lies the 
promise of a real program for the 
prevention of delinquency. 


Court, Northern District of Illinois. Reported from 


Victor H. Evjen is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Character, III (June, 1937), 4-11. 








IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
PiTiRIM A, SOROKIN 
In the Journal of Social Philosophy 


Bid ET it be understood that the fac- 
tors to be considered here are not the 
increase of fellowships and scholar- 
ships for the best students in the field, 
or that pseudo-improvement ex- 
pressed in an improvement of the 
students’ grades. By improvement 
of the scholarship of students is 
meant a deeper and more accurate 
grasp and comprehension of social 
phenomena. 

Among the many factors upon 
which the standard of scholarship 
among students depends, two are 
decisive: the standard of scholarship 
among their teachers; and the stand- 
atd of scholarship among the out- 
standing leaders of the science at a 
given period. 

If we compare the outstanding 
contemporary leaders of the social 
sciences with the leaders of this field 
during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, can we put the 
leaders of the two periods into the 
same rank? Frankly, I do not find 
among contemporary sociologists any 
single figure in the same class with 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, F. 
LePlay, K. Marx, G. Tarde, E. 
Durkheim, V. Pareto, Max Weber, 
W. Dilthey, W. G. Sumner, and a 
few others. We live with the theories 
and generalizations formulated or re- 
formulated by these men. 

I am less competent to make such 
an appraisal in regard to the other 
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social sciences. But, with this reser. 
vation, I am inclined to think the sit. 
uation there is similar to that in 
sociology. Our generation of his. 
torians, economists, and_ political 
scientists has done an enormous 
amount of valuable critical work; 
but it has blazed hardly any new 
trail; it has contributed scarcely any 
synthesis of importance. 

This points out one of the greatest 
shortcomings of the presentday 
social sciences. It is not the fault of 
anyone; it is a logical consequence of 
the character of the social science of 
our time. In studying the history of 
science, and of the social sciences 
specifically, one can notice a kind of 
alternation of the synthesizing and 
fact-finding periods. In each of 
these periods the scientific discipline 
has a set of specific virtues and sins, 

The social sciences of the twentieth 
century, and especially of the post: 
war period, have been in the “fact: 
finding” period. We proclaimed 4 
revolt against “speculation,” “theo- 
rizing,” “synthesizing,” and “sub- 
jectivity.”” We made our motto: “No 
theory; let the facts speak for them- 
selves.” We believed in the “ob- 
jective method,” in “quantitative 
measurement,” “reflexes,” and 
“overt behaviorism.”” Whether of 
not we found many new “facts,” the 
fact-finding style stamped: our te 
search and our study with a series of 
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typical characteristics. Herein lies the 
reason for many of our shortcomings. 

1. By its nature the “fact-finding” 
method is unfavorable to broad 

eralization or original synthesis. 
Instead it calls for ‘‘cautiousness,”’ 
“factualness,” ‘“‘solidity,’’ and “‘re- 
liability.” In such an atmosphere the 
scholar tends to avoid a large syn- 
thesis and large vistas as he would 
the plague. He has to abstain in order 
not to endanger his reputation. In 
this way the very aspiration toward 
synthetic, theoretical, generalizing, 
and analytical studies is chilled to 
death. 

2. The aspiration and habit of 
being “objective” and “‘quantitative” 
leads to a similar result. Question- 
naires, tabulating machinery, and 
other mechanical ‘‘techniques’’ take 
the place of penetrating thought. 
Pure thought is regarded with sus- 
picion, while the coefficient of cor- 
relation or a “mental test” are be- 
lieved to be patented ways to the 
kingdom of truth. 

3. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the fact-finding periods are marked 
by smaller findings of new and 
relevant facts than are the synthetic 
periods. Since the fact-finder wants 
to be “objective” and ‘‘quantitative”’ 
he can take for his study only such 
problems as have reliable statistical 
data; only those that can be put 
under experimental conditions; and 
only those that can be observed 
“objectively,” on a small scale, in a 
limited span of time and space. 
Meanwhile, as a rule, only the most 
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routine phenomena have reliable 
statistical data; only the simplest, and 
therefore the best known, socio-cul- 
tural phenomena can be studied 
“objectively” under experimental 
conditions. The more complex phe- 
nomena, often the more important 
and significant, especially if they are 
taken in broad perspective, in all their 
real intricacy, do not have the neces- 
sary statistics; they cannot be studied 
in a laboratory. Even the very grasp 
of these phenomena demands a 
large background, developed an- 
alytical thinking, and many other 
qualities. Hence the nemesis of the 
fact-finders: they usually find only 
such facts as are already well known. 
Another aspect of their procedure 
is an ever-increasing neglect of the 
phenomena that cannot be studied by 
means of their techniques. The re- 
sult is the famous “knowing more 
and more about less and less.” 

4. At the beginning of the fact- 
finding rush we were very hopeful. 
The various formulae for the correla- 
tion coefficient appeared an infallible 
way to discover truth. We took the 
“intelligence test” in similar faith. 
We welcomed any new “objective” 
technique. We were building a real 
social science (at last, and of course 
for the first time in history) ! 

But that early enthusiasm has 
greatly cooled. Instead of making 
ever new and great discoveries, we 
are finding more and more that our 
“techniques” have yielded either a 
painful elaboration of platitudes or 
one blunder after another. All our 
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techniques and tests and approaches 
no longer seem magical; most of 
them have already gone. 

The above clearly points out the 
proper way to improve the scholar- 
ship of the leaders, the rank-and-file 
teachers, and, as a result, the students 
of the social sciences. I¢ consists in an 
essential modification of the fact- 
finding nature of contemporary 
social science, reinforcing the role of 
systematic—analytical and synthe- 
sizing—thought, as such. We must 
train ourselves and our students in 
the art of concentrated and pene- 
trating thinking — synthesizing as 
well as analytical. We must reinstate 
qualitative analysis alongside of the 
quantitative. We must openly recog- 
nize the limitations of the “‘mechan- 
istic-behavioristic’” study of social 
phenomena, and the absolute neces- 
sity for the so-called “introspective, 
logico-meaningful” method of inves- 
tigation. Under proper safeguards, 
we must liberate “imagination,” “‘in- 
tuition,” and “speculation” from the 
chains of the fact-finders. Under a 
proper supervision these have always 
been among the most creative 
agencies of science. Finally, we must 
liquidate the present-day clerical 
exercises commonly mistaken for re- 
search, and the incessant redis- 


coveries of America. In other word 
we must reinstate those element; 
which have given us the best classics 
of social thought, like the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, Ibn. 
Khaldun and Vico, Hobbes and 
Montesquieu, Adam Smith and 
Malthus. 

I do not call for the abandon. 
ment of fact-finding, but for the 
reinforcement of the factor of 
thought, as such. Both pure thought 
and fact-finding are necessary. At 
present the role and rights of thought 
are unduly suppressed; present-day 
social science is in a sense “‘thought- 
less.” Hence its shallowness and 
ever-increasing fruitlessness. To com- 
bat these, we must make the swing 
described. 

Whether we want it or not, the 
swing is coming. The fact-finding 
periods come when the preceding 
synthesizing periods exhaust their 
creativeness and degenerate into a 
purely verbal scholasticism. But in 
their turn, the fact-finding periods 
are bound to degenerate, and be 
come progressively sterile. If the 
fact-finding of our time is declin- 
ing in its creativeness—as it seems 
to me it is—the swing is to be wel- 
comed. 


Pitirim A, Sorokin is Professor of Sociology at Har- 
vard University. Reported from the Journal of Social 
Philosophy, II (April, 1937), 237-45. 
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ORIENTATION 


GOODWIN WATSON 


In the Social Frontier 


‘= Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues hopes to 
break new ground in social practice 
as well as in social theory.* A glance 
over current publications in social 
psychology suggests that a reorienta- 
tion may not be uncalled for. It is 
hardly too much to say that the ac- 
cepted patterns of research have one 
feature in common: the expenditure 
of considerable time, valuable intel- 
lect, and almost incredible patience 
on questions which matter very little. 
Studies which seek to apply psychol- 
ogy to current social issues frequently 
show extraordinary finesse in statis- 
tial manipulation, but gross in- 
competence in the social concepts 
used. 

The orientation of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues is definitely toward cooper- 
ative research which illumines the 
major choices of our culture. Psychol- 
ogists and other students of human 
life and relationships should not, if 
indeed they could, pursue their 
special interests apart from the de- 
mands of our changing society. 
Integration is a term sadly over- 
worked but there is no health in us, 





* This is a condensation of the presi- 
dential address delivered before this 
newly formed research organization, 


which is affiliated with the American 
Psychological Association, in annual con- 
vention at the University of Minnesota, 
August 31, 1937. 


if we try to be citizens only on elec- 
tion day, economists only in stretch- 
ing our limited salaries to cover 
higher living costs, educators only 
in our classrooms, and if we seek to 
pursue our psychology apart from all 
of these other concerns. 

Two objections are commonly 
made to any attempt to select the 
problems of research by their sig- 
nificance in contemporary culture 
movements. One is that if we try to 
help the American people with their 
major choices during the years just 
ahead, we shall find ourselves floun- 
dering for lack of suitable techniques. 
Necessity may not be the mother of 
invention but it is certainly one of 
the grandmothers. Research oriented 
about the grand crossroads of our 
civilization is likely eventually to 
produce more significant techniques 
as a by-product. 

The second objection which we 
must face comes from those who be- 
little the contemporary. ‘‘Science,” 
they tell us, “is not in a hurry.” No 
group of psychologists would think 
of throwing out all that has been 
done in the past. But even an excel- 
lent research job has an impact for 
only a short period of time. Great 
research, like great men of long 
ago, lives not in vaults, but in the 
altered behavior of living men. 

Suppose we ask ourselves, “What 
are the problems most fundamental 
to contemporary society, on which 
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psychologists might be expected to 
make some important contribution?” 
I shall suggest seven areas of research 
which seem to me to be significant 
for the larger social changes of our 
time, and appropriate to the tech- 
niques, present and potential, of the 
psychologist. 

Public opinion—In our democ- 
racy there is more reverencing of 
public opinion by name than study of 
it in fact. We know a little about 
how to sample public opinion, but 
we know very little of how to eval- 
uate it. Shall we weight differently 
the vote of the intelligent man and 
the moron? 

It is a pity that we do not know 
more about changes in the form of 
opinion distribution as situations be- 
come more desperate, but probably 
the shift away from compromise, 
muddled middle positions into one 
or the other extremes occurs with the 
regularity of a social law. 

We know from various psycho- 
logical studies a little about methods 
of influencing attitudes, but there is 
a most significant area of social be- 
havior within which psychologists 
have as yet done little research—the 
study of the power in great events 
to remake attitudes overnight. 

Very rarely do politicians come to 
social psychologists for advice on 
techniques of appeal. Yet these 
questions are definitely in our field. 
And, also, will the best brains of 
propagandists always be for hire to 
the privileged class, or are there con- 
ditions under which the better 
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techniques of social appeal can 
placed at the disposal of the unde. 
privileged? 

Group thinking.—Apparently we 
have reached a time when our life 
as a civilization depends not on more 
expansion, but on more harmonious 
integration within the society. The 
growth that concerns us today is in 
ability to function smoothly for 
desired ends. Psychologists have done 
some study of group thinking, but 
hardly enough to scratch the surface 
of that problem. Can good grou 
thinking take place when the mem 
bers of the group differ enormously 
in their power? How can democraq 
use experts? If we can’t answer that 
question successfully, our society 
must choose between dictatorship 
and degeneration. 

Planning.—Psychologists can help 
not only with the processes of plan- 
ning but with the aims of planning. 
Good planning, I presume, starts 
with the question, “What kind of 
life do men want?” Closely bound 
up with planning is the question of 
liberty. There is a psychology of 
liberty which we have not yet ex: 
plored. What are the liberties most 
essential to human satisfaction? Is 
not this a proper question for 
psychologists? 

Social forces—We know vey 
little about the dynamics of social 
change. Just at present a flood of tak 
arises about the idea of a Farmer: 
Labor movement. What psychologist 
among us has examined that hyphen’ 
Some splendid practical _ political 
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psychology may be needed between 
now and 1940. 

Leadership.—A review of psycho- 
logical studies of leadership leads to 
the conclusion that we have thus far 
been working mainly on trivial ex- 
ternals. Let us rephrase our leader- 
ship questions in terms of movement 
within a social field. When a new 
leadership comes to the fore, from 
what groups will it come? 

Also, how about the sources of 
artistic creation and mechanical in- 
vention? As we learn the answer to 
why the Wright brothers developed 
a plane, we will be able to sketch 
social policies which will give us 
more ingenuity in mechanical in- 
vention in one decade than the hap- 
hazard profit-economy produced in a 
century. 

Under what conditions do chil- 
dren become outstanding social inno- 
vators? Our present parent practices, 
school discipline, and methods of 
enforcing mores will have to be 
revolutionized if we are ever to 
enable social ingenuity to overcome 
its lag behind mechanical progress. 

The state—The sixth research 
area—that of the psychology of gov- 
etmment—could be broken into a 
thousand important questions. I shall 
select for illustration only one, of 
outstanding import for our times: 
Can social psychology help to define, 
for the intelligent leaders of social 
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progress, the conditions under 
which the state can be made a de- 
pendable instrument of. peaceful 
social transformation? 

American Fascism.—Most of those 
who wholeheartedly accept specific 
Fascist ideas, still reject the label. 
Fascism in America must be recog- 
nized despite disavowals. Can we, I 
wonder, so describe the psychological 
trappings of Fascism that our people 
will not, like innocents, be carried 
off their feet as the movement de- 
velops? Or would it be better social 
strategy to steal the Fascist show, and 
to use their appeals in a stirring 
nation-wide movement toward a 
genuine cooperative democracy? 

Reliance on scientific method is a 
necessary condition of success in 
dealing with problems vital to our 
social and personal welfare. Our one 
real hope is in a concerted and 
spirited attack to dispel miasmic fogs 
of ignorance, social superstition, and 
tragic misunderstanding, which con- 
fuse major choices involving the 
destiny of our civilization. If we may 
consider our Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues one 
manifestation of a more general de- 
termination of our ablest social 
scientists to be participant observers 
at the most strategic points of recon- 
struction, then we can see promise of 
light where there has been a long 
Arctic winter night. 


Goodwin Watson is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 


from the Social Frontier, IV (October, 1937), 20-26. 








EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


N. RoBert RINGDAHL 


In School Activities 


tm the question: ““To what extent 
are the so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities truly educative for the ele- 
mentary school?” my answer is: only 
activities, whether labeled extra- or 
intra-curricular, are educational in 
any true sense. 

In a society becoming ever more 
complex the social aspects of educa- 
tion are more meaningful than for- 
malized subject matter alone. Most 
schools are not organized to achieve 
in any full sense the social objectives 
of education. Academic values are 
worthless to one who has not learned 
how to live. “Learning to live is the 
only real curriculum.” If education 
is to be concerned with living, the 
school must turn itself into a labora- 
tory for the practice of living. 

Academic subject matter contrib- 
utes little to social growth. Activities 
contribute much. There is a real ques- 
tion whether any distinction should 
be made between extra-curricular 
and other activities. The newer trends 
are away from a formalized curricu- 
lum and toward general integration. 

The forms of activity suitable for 
elementary schools are almost in- 
numerable. A dozen or more assign- 
ments may be made to as many pupils 


in a homeroom. These may range 
from keeping papers in order to sery. 
ing on a conduct committee, or carin 
for a goldfish. Any duty well per 
formed, however small, results ip 
personality growth. ‘ ‘Character is the 
product of a succession of right 
choices,” and with these very simple 
choices the pupil may well begin. 

Playground and building patrols, 
a school council, and many kinds of 
clubs are suitable to elementary 
schools, from bird and science clubs 
to clubs for verse-speaking and radio 
“broadcasting,” real or make-be. 
lieve. Incidentally, interests are de- 
veloped which may have great voca- 
tional value in junior and senior high 
school occupation courses. Publishing 
a school newspaper (mimeographed) 
is valuable. 

Outstanding, as an_ elementary 
school activity, is the assembly. It 
helps to make instruction function, 
sets up ideals, affords opportunity for 
self-expression, teaches conduct for 
public places. Usually students should 
preside, introduce speakers, and con- 
duct business. Growth comes only 
from doing, and the assembly par 
excellence affords opportunity for 
doing. 


N. Robert Ringdahl is principal of the Corcoran 


School, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Reported from 


School Activities, LX (September, 1937), 3-5. 
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OUR SONS SPECIALIZE 


GILBERT E. DOAN 


In the American Scholar 


When Lehigh University dedi- 


cated a new engineering laboratory 
recently, three leading industrialists 
were invited to speak. All were en- 
gineering graduates. They were 
asked: “What does industry expect 
of the engineering colleges?” All 
three replied in effect: “Get the 
humanities and the foundations of 
science but don’t get technology. 
Industry will teach the man its 
technologic methods quickly enough. 
But industry cannot give him a liberal 
education or a sound scientific back- 
ground if he comes without these.” 

What training do the engineering 
schools actually give their students? 
A comprehensive report by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education shows that in five 
tepresentative schools the student 
gets 30 percent of his credits in basic 
science, 60 percent in technology, 
and 10 to 15 percent in subjects that 
can be called cultural. 

But the 10 to 15 percent of lib- 
etalism may be misleading. Perhaps 
the spirit of the engineering school 
is broad and liberal, as it was in Ger- 
many before Hitler. It could be, but 
after 20 years of experience in and 
out of such institutions I am com- 
pelled to admit that the American 
curriculum is not misleading. In 
spirit as in subject matter, the typical 
engineering education is essentially 
narrowly specialized. In fact, with 
the rapid advance of technology into 


new fields there is less room left in 
the curriculum for the humanities 
than there was 35 years ago. The 
social upheaval of the thirties caused 
a measure of soul-searching on the 
part of engineering faculties but so 
far it has led to little effective action. 

Fresh out of high school, enrolled 
as a freshman engineer, a boy faces a 
stiff schedule of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and drawing. From 
three to five afternoons a week in the 
laboratory accompany them. He sees 
that he must shut out everything but 
science from his serious attention or 
fail his courses. In his sophomore 
year the intensity of specialization 
increases. His budding intellect 
passes through a dessicating desert of 
abstract science—science which, fur- 
thermore, so far as he can see at the 
time, has little significance for his 
chosen special field of engineering. 
For his vacations he gets practical 
experience by working in an indus- 
trial plant, and in his junior and 
senior years a little economics. That 
is all. His course contains 60 percent 
of technology, including much semi- 
vocational training. Rapidly his 
broader interests atrophy under this 
pressure. Human problems become 
extraneous, pale into unreality, and 
vanish from his ken. If you want to 
see the result, try reading a college 
magazine published by engineering 
students, or talking to them about 
social security. The student’s con- 
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dition was vividly described by 
President Doherty of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology: “His intel- 
lect is literally starved for the vita- 
mines of human appreciation, leav- 
ing him with what might be called 
technical rickets.” 

As a result of this diet the most 
stimulating intellectual adventure 
that many a college boy can remem- 
ber is the fraternity ‘“‘bull-session.”’ 

Is this sacrifice of breadth in the 
boys’ education justified? Fifteen 
years after graduation we expect to 
find them practicing engineering. 
Actually, less than half of them are. 
Of those who are, the more success- 
ful are in positions where managerial 
and administrative problems com- 
pletely overshadow the technical. 
The farther they advance the less is 
the relative value of their technical 
training and the greater would be 
the benefit of a liberal education. 
Further, among the professional 
group a chemical engineer will find 
himself employed in the production 
of electric power while a civil en- 
gineer manages a group of metai- 
lurgical furnaces. 

The conclusion will not down; the 
investment of undergraduate time in 
specialized courses is unwise. 

Why, then, is the student given 
courses of this kind? He gets them 
in the first place, because his parents 
want him equipped to earn a better 
living and they believe specialization 
is the best preparation. Having, 
usually, no college experience of 
their own, they seek out the shortcuts 
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offered by schools giving the most 
intensive specialization. In the second 
place, the director of the student's 
curriculum is usually an engineering 
graduate, and his own training was 
largely of this specialized kind, 
Specialties seem to the director es. 
sential to an engineering curriculum, 
They give it distinction. If it were 
too much like other curricula it 
might indicate lack of faith in the 
value of the special field. Finally, the 
student gets the specialized course 
because he wants it. It promises to 
prepare him for a definite career, 
which is more than ‘Philosophy’ 
does. 

Neither the boy nor his parents 
know that industrial leaders consider 
a foundation in science and the 
humanities far more valuable than 
any technical training. They don't 
know that at graduation the boy will 
take the best job offered, with the 
chances that it will not be in his 
specially chosen field at all. 

The faults of the present engineer- 
ing education are not inherent. They 
can be eliminated without sacrifice 
and with great gain. Let one first- 
class college cut through the meshes 
of illiberal tradition and the inertia 
of its vested interests. Let it frankly 
and wholeheartedly abandon the 
training of technicians in behalf of 
the education of engineers. Such a 
college need not fear for its future. 
To it will inevitably be attracted 
both a faculty to provide a sym- 
pathetic administration of its pro- 
gram and a student body capable of 
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profiting thereby. They will come 
from the better backgrounds where 
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engineering education is now in- 
creasingly condemned. 


Gilbert E. Doan is Associate Professor of Metallurgy 
at Lehigh University. Reported from the American 
Scholar, VI (Summer, 1937), 294-303. 
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—irricuties in learning to 
tread, which today plague hundreds 
of thousands of children, are due 
to muscular lesions of the brain and 
have no necessary connection with 
general intelligence, research work- 
ets at the Psychiatric Division of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
recently announced, according to the 
New York Times. 

These disabilities, according to 
the theory now advanced by Dr. 
Lauretta Bender, senior psychiatrist 
in charge of the Children’s Division 
at Bellevue, are the result of lesions 
which occur at birth and vary 
greatly in mental and physical aspects. 

In the rapidly growing child the 
lesion rarely progresses beyond the 
age of 12. For its duration, how- 
ever, it affects the visual and audi- 
tory “receiving” centers of the brain 
as well as the various motor controls. 
For instance, in the case of an arith- 
metic disability, a child is unable to 
control the mental imagery essential 
to the use of numbers as symbols. 

Signs of potential reading dis- 
ability consist of a tendency to 
transpose letters and whole words. 


In speech this difficulty manifests 
itself in “perseveration,” a use of 
words for sound rather than sense. 
Still another characteristic is the in- 
ability to retain the sound as well as 
the visual image. 

Minor lesions often pass unno- 
ticed until the child begins to attend 
school, when his handicap turns him 
into an educational misfit. Aside 
from this disability he may be of 
average or above average intelli- 
gence. But in contrast with other 
children, the youngster who is un- 
able to master the art of reading de- 
velops a strong sense of inadequacy. 
Too often he tends to escape his 
scholastic humiliations by truancy. 

There is cause for optimism, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bender, in the fact 
that the majority of cerebral lesions 
are fixed rather than progressive. 
When the tissue changes stop, the 
part of the brain affected may be re- 
educated, starting at a lower level 
and gradually bringing it up to the 
capacity of the rest of the brain. 

Hundreds of children have al- 
ready benefited from the remedial 
work at the Bellevue school. 
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CAN SUCCESS IN HIGH SCHOOL BE PREDICTED AT 
THE END OF GRADE IX? 


R. L. HERBST 
In the School Review 


—!n 1934, the writer and Dr. 
John Shilling, Assistant State Super- 
intendent in charge of secondary 
schools in Delaware, visited each 
high school in Delaware outside of 
Wilmington and, with the help of 
superintendents, principals, and class 
advisers, examined and interpreted 
all the available data concerning each 
pupil. The data included results of 
intelligence and subject-matter tests, 
a mechanical-aptitude test for boys, 
personal-inventory blanks and ques- 
tionnaires, and teachers’ marks for 
the year. The following question was 
asked: Do our information and 
knowledge concerning the pupil in- 
dicate that he will probably succeed 
in the group of subjects, or curricu- 
lum, which he is studying? 

From the study of the records of 
1,334 pupils enrolled in grade IX in 
27 schools, the following grouping 
was made: In Group A were the 
pupils who were succeeding in the 
subjects that they were studying. 
Most of these pupils, the evidence 
indicated, would continue to succeed 
and would be graduated from high 
school. Eighty-one percent of the 
pupils were in this group. In Group 
B were the pupils (10.3 percent) 
who with proper educational guid- 
ance would probably succeed in the 
schools which they were attending. 
Group C (8.7 percent) contained the 
more serious misfits in grade IX. 
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Group C could be divided further 
into two groups: In one group 
would be the pupils for whom the 
schools could make provision by 
adding to their offerings or by modi- 
fying their curriculums. The pupils 
in the other group would require a 
training which, because of the cost, 
could not be furnished in the public 
schools. 

During December, 1936, a follow- 
up study of these pupils was made 
to determine the extent to which the 
predictions had been correct. Seventy- 
one and nine-tenths percent of the 
pupils in Group A were in school 
(61.5 percent in grade XII, 9.5 per- 
cent in grades X and XI, and 0.9 
percent in private schools). Thirty- 
six and three-tenths percent of the 
pupils in Group B, for whom diff- 
culty was predicted because they had 
not selected the right curriculum in 
high school, were to be graduated in 
June, 1937. However, only 30 per- 
cent of these pupils were to be grad- 
uated in the curriculums which they 
had entered in grade IX. More than 
two-thirds of those being graduated 
had changed to curriculums which 
could be termed easier. Of the 116 
pupils in Group C, 2 had been 
graduated and 12 probably would be 
graduated in June, 1937. Only 32.7 
percent were still in school. 

About 8 percent of the pupils in 
Groups B and C and 48.2 percent of 
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those in Group A were successful in 
completing what they had set out 
to do. 

The following conclusions and 
suggestions are made: 

1. It is difficult to predict with any 
great degree of accuracy the educa- 
tional standing or whereabouts of 
pupils four years after they have en- 
tered grade IX. Even though the 
pupils in this study had been 
grouped carefully according to pre- 
dictions of their probable success and 
though the proportions of pupils in 
the separate groups who could be 
considered successful varied, as was 
to be expected, the number of un- 
successful pupils in Group A and 
the number of successful pupils in 
Groups B and C were sufficient to 
make predictions unreliable. 

2. The educational and vocational 
guidance of pupils must be a con- 
tinuous process, and the changes con- 
stantly taking place in the pupil, his 
home, and the school must be con- 
sidered. It is not possible to say to a 
pupil that he should take pattic- 
ular studies without providing for 
changes which later events may make 
necessary. Guidance should be given 
frequently in the light of what is 
known about the pupil up to that 
time. 
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3. Investigations of this type 
should serve the vital purpose of 
bringing the problem to the attention 
of administrators; for in the inter- 
views held in this study it appeared 
that many administrators did not 
realize how few of the pupils who 
had entered Grade IX would be able 
to complete the work in the regular 
time nor how many pupils were 
withdrawing from school. 

4. Each administrator should ex- 
amine his school carefully to de- 
termine why pupils are eliminated 
and what part the school plays in 
causing the elimination. He should 
seek to learn why an eighth of the 
pupils require more than four years 
to complete the course and should 
try to remedy the causes. He should 
attempt to provide courses which 
will prove useful to that fourth of 
the class leaving school for work. 
The entire blame cannot be placed 
on the school. Small enrolments, an 
insufficient number of teachers, lim- 
ited equipment and facilities, and 
insufficient financial support help to 
determine what can be done; but no 
school, however small, can be ab- 
solved entirely from blame unless the 
opportunities and the resources 
which are available have been used 
to the best advantage. 


R. L. Herbst is Director of Research, State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. Re- 

ported from the School Review, XLV (September, 
1937), 508-15. 
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MATHEMATICS AND INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


Harry J. BAKER 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


WW are living in a modern 


world requiring exactness, precision, 
split-second decisions, balance sheets, 
and bridges that do not collapse. 
All these considerations are related in 
practical ways to present-day educa- 
tion. On the other side we have 
children in various stages of mental 
development entering and passing 
through our schools. Many are aver- 
age, some are bright, others are dull. 
Some have one equipment of mental 
abilities, others have something 
entirely different. This discussion 
concerns the relationship between 
intellectual abilities and problems 
of mathematical instruction. 

For minds that wish to be very 
concrete, mathematics and number 
concepts are highly satisfying. It is 
evident that children have some 
rather definite, although simple, 
number concepts well established 
long before they enter the kinder- 
garten or the first grade. In this 
respect mathematics is unique among 
the school subjects, and it seems high 
time that general facts and con- 
ditions concerning the presentation 
of mathematics should be placed into 
more effective curriculum procedures 
in the lower elementary grades. We 
should more accurately grade our 
mathematical material with respect 
to mental maturity. 

At the high school and college 
levels there are even greater oppor- 
tunities for the utilization of mathe- 
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matics. For the higher levels there 
seems to be almost no upper limit of 
the possibilities of mathematical 
concepts. This is particularly true if 
the early training and development 
have been logically and_ skillfully 
executed. 

The concept of bright, average, 
and dull children has become a 
common by-word in the fields of ed. 
ucation. In the past 20 years it has 
become more specific since the use 
of psychological tests with I.Q.’s or 
with letter ratings, which correspond 
to them. Certain characteristics of 
response ate obvious and _ rather 
well known to teachers of extremely 
gifted or backward children. 

1. Learning bonds. — The child 
with a low I.Q. tends to learn by 
simple and direct methods, mainly of 
rote repetition, best executed by a 
certain amount of rote learning so 
arranged as not to bring about 
mental fatigue and lack of interest. 
Certain number concepts may be 
acquired by this rote mastery. On the 
other hand, bright children tend to 
learn by a many-track mental plan of 
learning bonds. They learn in many 
ways rather than by one simple 
process. We characterize this phe- 
nomenon by saying that they have 
rich powers of associative learning. 

2. Concrete versus abstract learn- 
ing.—The mentally slow child tends 
to think in terms of the concrete and 
specific situation. The brighter child 
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tends to understand more general- 
ied relationships of an abstract 
nature. If we could determine just 
how much of the concrete is neces- 
sty for a bright child before the 
abstract could be made to function 
effectively, the fields of mathematics 
at the high school and college level 
could take a new lease on life. 

3. Theory versus practice —Dull 
children seem to be more interested 
in doing the practical allied work 
than understanding the theories and 
principles with regard to it. In like 
manner, bright children tend to give 
more attention to theory and care 
telatively less about the concrete and 
practical applications. It is a fine art 
to keep a proper balance between the 
practical and the theoretical and to 
understand their relationships at all 
LQ. levels. 

4. Units of work and coordina- 
tion.—Experience with the unit 
system has shown that the brighter 
the child the longer the unit may 
become; the duller the child the 
shorter and more specific it needs to 
be. Bright children naturally find 
practical relationships of numbers 
and mathematics to other fields of 
instruction. With duller children, 
however, the special teacher, hoping 
tomake applications of mathematical 
information, must continue where the 
other teacher left off. 

5. Other differences.—Dull chil- 
dren seem to be unusually lacking in 
the ability to visualize and to create 
the solution of problems. On the 
other hand, bright children can per- 
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form brilliantly in these regards. 
Bright children generally have high 
social intelligence and interests out- 
side of themselves. Dull children 
tend to be self-centered and to take 
issues chiefly on the personal basis. 
All teachers should devote their en- 
ergies to a better development of the 
social intelligence of the mentally 
slow. Children with lower I.Q.’s tend 
to be more the victim of emotional 
and developmental traits and moods 
than are the bright. On the other 
hand, the bright tend to allow their 
mental processes to control their 
emotions. 

Children who are very good in 
mathematics pass a high test in the 
free association of the Stanford-Binet 
Test above their general mental age. 
Children with low mathematical 
abilities pass low on their free asso- 
ciation tests. In other words, ability 
to associate words rapidly is appar- 
ently related to ability in numbers. 
We may have emphasized too much 
rote memory and learning of facts 
rather than the associations which 
should be built up around number 
concepts. 

Another marked relationship is 
between visual intelligence and 
numbers. In our psychological diag- 
noses of adults those who are weak 
in numbers make a poor showing on 
any psychological test bearing the 
label of visual imagery and imag- 
ination. We have also discovered 
that number ability is related to 
orientation or knowledge of one’s 
environment. The child who lives a 
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sheltered life with his childish needs 
cared for by others finds little occa- 
sion to learn numbers or other sub- 
jects in a practical manner. 

These suggestions are only sketchy 
landmarks in a promising field of re- 
search, mentioned here not as final 
conclusions but merely as trends 
brought to light by the data which 
we have had available. It would 
seem practical to have leaders and 
teachers in the field of mathematics 
joining to urge psychological and 
educational clinics at centers of learn- 
ing to discover the real elements 
which contribute to success or failure 
in a program of mathematics. 

All the subjects in the curriculum 
stand in need of constant study and 
revision. The needs extend to the 
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aims and purposes as well as the 
methods of instruction. All these 
phases need interpretation with t¢. 
spect to the potential learning abil. 
ities of the child as represented by 
his 1.Q. 

Mathematics is an exact science 
which offers possibilities of exact 
and scientific analysis with respect 
to learning processes. If such projects 
can be carried through this field at an 
early date, they may serve as leaders 
and stimuli to other subjects not so 
exacting and specific. While the 
writer in no sense believes that the 
I.Q. or intelligence should be the 
sole determiner of learning, he be. 
lieves that the relationships of intel. 
ligence to these fields have not been 
utilized to their fullest possibilities. 


Harry J. Baker is Director, Psychological Clinic, 

Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. Reported from 

the Mathematics Teacher, XXX (October, 1937), 
259-64. 
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ak N Pennsylvania since 1911, approximately 4,500 schools 
have been closed for the purpose of merging so that today 
there are almost 900 merged schools, located in every county 
of the state, according to the State Department of Public In- 
struction. In no case has a consolidated school ever been 
abandoned to return to the one-teacher system. A report of 
the department indicates that, with proper administration and 
financial encouragement, the number of one-teacher schools 
could be reduced from its present number of approximately 


6,000 to not more than 1,000. 
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PERSONALITIES: Melvin E. Hagger- 
yy, dean of the University of Minne- 
gta Department of Education and 
yesident of the National Associa- 
tion of College Teachers, died re- 
ently at the age of 61.... Clarence 
£ Josephson has succeeded Charles 
E Miller as president of Heidelberg 
(ollege, Tiffin, Ohio. .. . J. Harold 
fox, formerly of Columbia and Col- 
nite Universities, has been appoint- 
d associate professor of education 
it George Washington University. 
... George A. Works, professor of 
higher education and dean of stu- 
dents, University of Chicago, is 
mking a survey of the educational 
ystem of Puerto Rico at the request 
of the federal government... . 
lames P. Baxter, formerly professor 
of history at Harvard University, 
ius been installed as president of 
Williams College, succeeding Tyler 
Dennett. . . . Samuel B. Heckman, 
director of the Educational Clinic 
of the College of the City of New 
York, has been appointed dean of 
he Department of Education. Paul 
Klapper, former dean, is now presi- 
dent of Queens College... . New 
ippointees to the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in- 
(ude Hamden L. Forkner, former 
pincipal, Merritt Business College, 
Oakland, Calif., and Robert C. 
Challman, formerly of Ohio State 
University. . . . Kate E. Turner, 









mincipal, Bay Ridge High School, 
ind Hugo Newman, assistant super- 
itendent, New York City, have re- 
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tired from active service. ... Wade 
C. Fowler, superintendent at Ne- 
vada, Mo., will join the staff of the 
Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation, specializing in school admin- 
istration. . . . Walter L. Wilkins, 
formerly of the University of Notre 
Dame faculty, has become dean of 
Springfield Junior College. 

John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of Joseph Lee of Bos- 
ton. ... Ralph E. Dugdale, superin- 
tendent of schools at Toledo, Ohio, 
has succeeded Charles A. Rice as 
head of the Portland, Oregon, 
schools. E, L. Bowsher, state director 
of education for Ohio, is the new 
Toledo superintendent... . G. O. 
Kelley, former superintendent of 
the Madison, Neb., schools, is now 
head of the English Department at 
Northern Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. William A. Reynolds 
of Friend is his successor at Madi- 
son. . . . On the retirement of Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan as superintendent 
of the Lawrence, Mass., schools, 
Dennis E. Callahan was appointed 
in his place. . . . Robert |. White, 
principal of the Oglesby Elementary 
School, Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
evening schools. Four new district 
superintendents are John A. Bartky, 
former principal, Calumet High 
School; Oscar Fowler, former prin- 
cipal, Bowen High School; Doug- 
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las Van Bramer, former principal, 
Waller High School; and Helen S. 
Main, former principal, Burley Ele- 
mentary School... . R. E. Offen- 
hauer, former superintendent of the 
Lima, Ohio, schools, has been named 
president of Bowling Green State 
University, succeeding Homer B. 
Williams who has retired. J. 
McLean Reed, former superinten- 
dent at Fostoria, Ohio, is now super- 
intendent at Lima... . J. F. Cramer, 
former superintendent of schools at 
The Dalles, Ore., is now superin- 
tendent at Eugene, while Paul R. 
McCulloch, principal of the high 
school, has been named superinten- 
dent at The Dalles... . H. H. Ryan 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
resigned to become director of the 
Department of Education at the 
Montclair, New Jersey, State Teach- 
ers College. . . . Herbert Sorenson 
of the University of Minnesota has 
been appointed president of the 
Duluth, Minn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, succeeding Eugene W. Bohan- 
non. ... C. R. Sattgast of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has been named presi- 
dent of the Bemidji, Minn., State 
Teachers College. . . . J. W. Wright- 
stone, research associate at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is 
now a member of the staff of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. . . . Irvin 
Stewart, recently a member of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, has been appointed director of 
the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning by the National Research 
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Council. . .. Emmett A. Betts of the 
Oswego, N. Y., State Norm 
School has joined the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State College. . . 

James R. Angell, retiring president 
of Yale University, has been ap. 
pointed educational counselor of the 
National Broadcasting Co. . . . H, 
H. Davis has been named chairman 
of the Department of Education at 
Ohio State University. . . . Ben H, 
Darrow, former director of the Ohio 
School of the Air, is now education. 
al director of station WBEN, Buff. 
lo, N. Y. .. . Aubrey A. Douglass 
has rejoined the faculty of Clare. 
mont Colleges after serving for two 
years as chief of the division of sec. 
ondary education for the state of 
California. . . . Ralph L. Eyman is 
the new dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Florida State College. ... 
Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago has been granted a leave 
of absence until June, 1938, when 
he becomes eligible for retirement. 
... The new director of the Bureau 
of Appointments, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, is Ira 
M. Kline of White Plains, N. Y. 
...H.M. Lafferty has become a 
member of the faculty of the East 
Texas State Teachers College at 
Commerce. . . . Paul G. Chandler 
of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa., has been 
named president of the State Teach- 
ers CoJlege at Clarion, Pa....C.N. 
Shaver, recent superintendent of the 
Huntsville, Tex., schools, is the new 
president of the Sam Houston State 
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Teachers College, Tex. . . . Charles 
B. Smith has left the Alabama State 
Department of Education to assume 
the presidency of the State Teachers 
College at Troy. 


A PLAN has been submitted to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt calling for the ex- 
penditure of $36,000,000 for edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico over a period 
of six years. With less than half the 
children of school age in school, 
Commissioner of Education José M. 
Gallardo, who prepared the report, 
has found the first need to be ex- 
tension of physical equipment. 


Most of the schools in China are 
said in press reports to be closed 
because the hazards of travel and of 
assembling large numbers of chil- 
dren in one place are too great. 
About 300,000 children would be 
normally attending school. The 
Shanghai American School in the 
French concession is reported to 
have sustained severe damage. It is 
normally attended by about 500 
American children from throughout 
the Orient. 


THE U.S. Office of Education is 
planning to organize 30 or more 
new forum demonstration programs 
to run from January through June, 
1938. During the past year, 19 
public forum demonstration centers 
were sponsored with a total attend- 
ance of approximately one million 
persons. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


THE Dominion and Ontario gov- 
ernments have come to an agreement 
in support of a youth training pro- 
gram, according to reports in the 
Canadian press. A total of $500,000 
will be spent on forest conservation 
work, technical training in mining, 
farm training, and industrial ap- 
prenticeship and occupational train- 


ing. 


A NEw weekly newspaper for edu- 
cators has been established by Ray 
Blackwell. It is known as the Edu- 
cation News and has offices at 420 
Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The subscription rate is $4 a year. 


THE National Education Associa- 
tion is sponsoring three regular 
radio programs on a coast-to-coast 
hook-up. “Exits and Entrances,” a 
current events program, is broadcast 
over the Columbia network every 
Monday at 2:30 P.M. (E.S.T.) “Our 
American Schools,” a program of 
educational interpretation, is broad- 
cast every Saturday at 11 A.M. 
(E.S.T.) and every Wednesday at 6 
P.M. (E.S.T.) over the red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 


A NEw institution for higher educa- 
tion was opened recently in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and will be known 
as George Pepperdine College. Bat- 
sell Baxter is the first president. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


November 7-13, American Edu- 
cation Week. 
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November I1-12, National 
School Cafeteria Association, Chi- 
cago. 

November 12-13, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

November 14-17, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

November 19-20, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 25-27, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

November 26-27, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, New Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


November 26-27, Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secon. 
dary Schools. 

November 29 - December |, 
Second National Conference on Edy- 
cational Broadcasting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTH: 

December 1-4, American Voca- 
tional Association, Baltimore, Md. 

December 2, Regional Confer. 
ence, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 

December 3-4, Regional Confer. 
ence, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla. 

December 28-31, National Coun- 
cil, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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